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ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit, and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Sanctuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic, 


N. J., under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 
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A LAY DECISION e A NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


Another Lawson Associates Victory 


We are forever optimists. We devised the Lawson System 
of fine fund raising. We have experienced the greater 
material and spiritual gains where other firms have only 
done “a job” at best. We know what wonderful things 
excellent fund raising counsel can accomplish. 

Occasionally, however, the laity will outdo us. 

That’s what happened in Minot, North Dakota. 

Possessing a deep belief in the need for a Central Catholic 
High School, lay leaders of St. Leo’s Church and St. Therese 
the Little Flower Church, suggested this campaign. Im- 
mediate approval was gained from The Most Reverend 
Lambert A. Hoch, Bishop of Bismarck, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor John W. Hogan, pastor of St. Leo’s and the 
Reverend Felix J. Andrews, pastor of St. Therese. 

We told the Reverend Pastors and the lay Executive 
Committee that a minimum of $300,000 could. be raised. 
The total as of this writing is in excess of $380,000. 

We said the average gift would be at least $250, possibly 
as much as $300. It is now $308. 

seing Optimists, we sought a volunteer committee of 530 
men. <A total of 566 were enlisted. This committee con- 
tributed $226,000 of the goal. This demonstrates a Lawson 
principle that large committees not only are valuable, they 
can be obtained. 

There are other important facets of any Lawson Associates 
campaign. And they apply equally whether the laity enter 
the scene before or after the actual start of your campaign. 
There is economy, there is assurance of a dignified appeal 
without methods which are offensive, and there is the satis- 
faction of knowing that when you choose Lawson Associates, 
you choose the best. 

YOUR READ ABOUT US IN LOSSERVATORE 
ROMANO. LVOSSERVATORE DELLA DOMENICA 
CALLED US “THE MOST COMPETENT” FUND 
RAISING FIRM. We believe our continuing record 
proves this. 

It can be proved in your parish, too. Call us, collect, 
today at Rockville Centre 6-0177. No obligation or cost 
for consultation. 
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Until the Day Dawns 


By Rev. James J. McNally 
Author of Rock of Truth 
and 


Make Way for Mary 





Tue Book: Wuart It Is: As sequel to the highly successful Rock of Truth, the 
present work contains three-minute sermons drawn from the gospels of every 
Sunday and Feast of the ecclesiastical year—featuring Doubles of the Second 


Class. 
e@ 7 & 


Tue Book: Wuat [t Is Nor: Until the Day Dawns is not a recasting of old ma- 
terial given to the people for decades past. Over twelve thousand priests in this 
country have ordered Rock of Truth, a tribute to the fresh approach to unchanging 


truths and to the vibrancy of Father McNally’s presentation. 
a & + 


Tue Autuor: Father McNally is more than an author; he is a successful preacher. 
No better recommendation can be offered in the case of a priest who authors a 
book of sermons. Father McNally has appeared on numerous occasions over the 
National Broadcasting System network, and his tape recordings have proved very 


popular among priests. 
e a & 


RespecTeD AppRAISAL: “We congratulate Father McNally for this magnificent 
work. In his eloquently simple style, Father McNally presents in this book 
precious lessons of Christ-like living. With these thoughts before him prayerfully 
studied, a priest will find it easy to preach good sermons.” Most Reverend Joseph 


M. Pernicone, Auxiliary Bishop of New York 


s 3 > 
Price: $3.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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FIRST INCHURCH FURNITURE 


Blessed Sacrament Church, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Architect: Chester F. Wright. 


Blessed Sacrament Church makes American 
Seating first choice for beauty, comfort, dignity 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF HOW AMERICAN 
SEATING PRODUCTS BEAUTIFY CHURCHES 


The combination of beauty, comfort, 
and dignity is all-important to the 
architects and builders of modern 
churches such as the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Church, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. And these effects are easily 
achieved in seating arrangements 
through the use of American Seating 
BopirormM® pews—bonded in one 
continuous piece for quietness and 
maximum durability. 

BopirorM pews provide the correct 
posture and restful comfort demanded 
in church seating. They are master- 
fully crafted and durable, yet are 
available to you within practical 
budget limitations. 


If you are planning to reseat, re- 

model, or build your church, let us 
place our 70 years’ experience in 
church furniture manufacture at your 
disposal. 
Remember: more churches buy Ameri- 
can Seating products than any other 
make — and consequently, more wor- 
shipers enjoy the comfort and dignity 
of American Seating equipment than 
any other type or make. Call on us 
today! 
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WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and 
Distributors in Principal Cities. Mfrs. of 
Church, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Stadium, 
Transportation Seating, and Folding Chairs. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 














BOSTON 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 





CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212712—2129 Market St. 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 


Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 51 St. 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company. 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Trutter Plating Co., 221 East Jefferson Street 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA 
F.C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127'2—2129 Market St. 
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The traditions and principles of the founder of this com- 
pany over one hundred years ago, are still carried on by 
the present management. Over these many years we have 
manufactured and distributed candles that are being used 
in churches both large and small, in ever increasing numbers. 


A. GROSS CANDLE CO., ING. 


LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 





Oremus Sanctuary Lamps and Lights 

Votive Lights 

Beeswax Mass Candles 

Stearic Acid Candles 

Devotional Candles 

Paschal and Triple Candles 

Wrought Iron Devotional Shrines and Stands 


Wy 
> 
“\ Since 1837 
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SUMMERTIME 


can be your 
BEST TIME 


fora 


FUND RAISING 
CAMPAIGN 





Fund raising campaigns in the summer are successful only when 
properly planned and expertly directed. Community Counsel- 
ling Service takes pride in its record of solving extraordinary 
problems faced by pastors in resort and stable summer areas. 
To encourage maximum participation in raising substantial 
sums, CCS applies its effective, proven Catholic campaign plan 
with a specific approach to every individual in any summer 
locale. 


THE FINEST IN CATHOLIC FUND RAISING 


Summer campaigns for schools, churches, debt reduction, repair 
and renovations, and youth centers have been successfully com- 
pleted under the guidance of Community Counselling Service. 


All CCS campaigns are conducted on a flat fee basis which 
includes “follow-up” on pledge payments. You are assured of 
the full-time services of an experienced campaign director and 
supervision by the headquarters staff of the finest fund-raising 
firm in the Catholic field. 


CCS will be pleased to analyze your situation and advise you, 
without obligation, on the correct approach to your fund 
raising need. 


for additional information call collect: | New York City — OXford 5-1175 





COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE INC. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. OXford 5-1175 
DETROIT ALBANY FAIRFIELD, CONN TORONTO, CANADA 
776 Maccabees Bidg 90 State S$. 44 Shermon Ct. 21 Ming St. East 
Temple 2-1020 Albeny 6-9530 Clearwater 9-2413 Empire 86-4114 
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Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
Our Need. Material and Spiritual 

Parishioners will leave the church today 
convinced of the stupidity of the Pharisee’s 
norms. It would be very sad, then, tf, for 
example, some of them noted with indigna- 
tion that their names were omitted from 
the collection list and were to announce 
that “He can wait a good long while before 
he gets another nickel out of us!” 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost.... 766 
Pilgrims in this World 
Our salvation from the pestilence of secular- 
ism is to realize that there is a world of 
difference between pleasure and happiness. 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
God’s Gifts a Trust 
The demand for an accounting reflects the 
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relationship between Creator and creature. 
That there will be an accounting is certain; 
when that accounting will be demanded ts 
uncertain, It is the importance of eternity 
which should make us ready at all times. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
Christ and His Followers Hated by the 
World 
The true follower of Christ is in the world, 
bul he is not of the world. Hatred by the 
world is the legacy of Christ. We are not 
loo good for it. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Are We Spiritually Pharisees or 
Publicans? 
Instead of usurping God's role of judging 
our neighbors, why not spend that same 
time judging ourselves in relation to God's 
command that we love that neighbor? 


Alone with God 


By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 


WarRM IS THE WORD which best describes 
the conferences of a full retreat in the 
pages of Alone with God. Father Ste- 
phen J. Brown, S.J., is able to communi- 
cate from the cold black and white of 
the printed page a welcome rapport and 
sympathy which is so frequently lost in 
the interval between the thought and the 
movement of the pen. Alone with God 
represents the fruits of over three dec- 
ades of work as a retreat master. 

After a few pages of the present work, 
the reader is no longer a reader; he be- 
comes a retreatant in the full sense of 
the word. Though an author of some 
twenty other works, the skill of Father 
Brown as writer gives way, and Alone 
with God becomes the sympathetic tone 
of the priest. It is hardly a jar, then, 


when the author occasionally eschews 
the complete and grammatical sentence 
for the startling clause or phrase, and the 
author is the considerate retreat master 
who, sensing the need for a break in con- 
centration, comes forth with a bit of his 
rich Irish humor or a literary gem. Every 
one of the priests and religious who con- 
fer with Father Brown in Alone with 
God will appreciate a refreshing frank- 
ness as well. Nothing new may be said in 
Alone with God, but all is said in a very 
new way. 

Retreat masters, those who give parish 
missions, spiritual advisers a preachers 
will value Alone with God as a substan- 
tial aid in their own work, as will, of 
course, those who would renew their 
spiritual strength by being alone with 


God. $3.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 











American carillons for North American churches 
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Cathedral of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan 


A Schulmerich “‘Basilican’’* 61-bell “‘Arlington’’* Carillon, the finest 
of bell instruments, recently replaced 35 cast bells in the Cathedral 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan. Churches and 
institutions of all sizes are turning to carillons by Schulmerich. 
Hundreds of installations include: 


The New North American College, Rome, Italy Loyola University, Chicago, lil. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. St. Mary's Cathedral, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago, lil. St. Mary's Cathedral, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

St. Mary's Cathedral, Covington, Ky. Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, Winona, Minn. 
Our Lady of Victory Basilica, Lackawanna, N.Y. Loyola University, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Schulmerich produces the outstanding carillons of the 20th century 
embodying the tradition and color of the finest cast bell instruments. 
While retaining all the desirable features of cast bell carillons, undesir- 
able factors such as tremendous weight, huge tower construction, 
keyboard limitations, complex automatic operation and enormous 
cost are eliminated. For complete, interesting details, write— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
1OE26A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"'Basilican’’, ‘‘Arlington"’ are trademarks for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Religion in the Public 


Schools 


.o- IS A GROWING DEMAND for 
the teaching of religion in the public 
schools. The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, for instance, spon- 
sored a national conference on Religion 
and Publie Edueation at St. Louis last 
November. One of the statements in 
teport 1 of Group 1 at that conference 
was that “. . . religious truth is a part 
of our heritage of truth” and “... should 
be ineluded in the child’s education 
wherever relevant to the subject matter 
of publie education.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE OUR 
SCHOOLS TOO 


In March of this year, 19,000 edu- 
cators attending the annual convention 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators declared that the teach- 
ing of moral and spiritual values in 
public schools is indispensible to the 
perpetuation of the American way of 
life. They acknowledged, in an adopted 
resolution, their obligation “to increase 
our efforts to inculeate in youth a sense 
of sound values and to help them de- 
velop an understanding of the vital role 
of religion in our American culture.” 

In New York City, the publie school 
authorities endeavored to meet this de- 
mand for teaching of moral and spiritual 
values by issuing a guiding statement 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


entitled “Moral and Spiritual Values 
and the Schools.” This statement was 
adopted by the Board of Superintend- 
ents on June 14th of last year, but after 
its publication it became the center of 








Father Sheerin has been writing his 
monthly “Present-Day Issues” feature for 
this Review since 1944. In 1948 he was 
appointed editor of The Catholic World. 

In 1932 he was admitted to the New 
York State Bar and in 1938 was admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

As a member of the Paulist Community, 
Father Sheerin founded the Paulist In- 
formation Center in Boston, Mass. In 
1952 he was elected to a six-year term 
as Consultor of that Community. 





a heated controversy. It was opposed 
by certain Jewish and _ Protestant 
leaders and so it has been referred back 
to the Board of Superintendents by the 
Board of Education for reconsideration. 
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On the other hand, some Protestants 
have been ardent proponents of the 
guide. 

Catholies have taken a very active 
interest in the question of approving 
this guiding statement. For, after all, 
the publie schools are our schools as 
much as they are the schools of Protes- 
tants and Jews: as taxpayers, American 
Catholies bear their share of the burden 
of supporting public schools and have 
a sense of responsibility for the eduea- 
tion that is given in these schools. The 
Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, in a recent address said that 
there should not be any Catholic ill-will 
toward the public schools. Catholic 
citizens should be vitally interested in 
the publie school program. ‘They must 
be deeply concerned therefore with the 
product of the publie schools.” 

Msgr. John J. Voight, Secretary of 
Edueation of the New York Arechdio- 
cese, has spoken in support of the guid- 
ing statement of the Board of Super- 
intendents, saying that the course of 
study in publie schools should recog- 
nize “God as the source of spiritual and 
moral law.”” At the National Catholic 
Edueational Convention in St. Louis 
in April, three Catholie educators urged 
the New York City school system to 
adopt this guiding report. They said 
that this New York City guide might 
well serve as a model for the rest of the 
country. 


“... THIS NATION UNDER GOD...” 


In substance, the guiding statement 
recognizes the simple fact that ours is 
a religious nation. It says that the 
publie schools should teach the role of 
religion in American life and encourage 
factual study about religion, but should 
not undertake religious instruction. The 
schools, according to this report, should 
encourage children to discover and de- 
velop their own relationship to God, 
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leaving to the family and the Church 
the work of sectarian instruction. 
“Thus, the public schools devote their 
primary efforts to the development of 
the values and objectives of our Ameri- 
“an democracy, recognizing their spirit- 
ual and religious motivations.” 

The New York City document has 
met with opposition on several grounds. 
It has been said, for instance, that 
teaching of religion on public school 
property constitutes a violation of the 
First Amendment. This derives from 
the weird interpretation of that Amend- 
ment which says that the framers of the 
Amendment intended more than they 
said. The Amendment merely forbids 
the establishment of a national religion, 
but this interpretation has it that the 
framers really meant to forbid any aid 
or encouragement to religion in general. 

Another argument against the teach- 
ing of religion is that it is bound to 
prove divisive in a pluralistie society 
such as you find in America. Religion 
is a controversial question, but must 
educators avoid discussion of all con- 
troversial questions? Through discus- 
sion in the classroom the children will 
learn to develop a sympathetie under- 
standing of other points of view. 

There need be little controversy if the 
teaching is restricted to those broad 
general beliefs that all faiths hold in 
common, and to those factual explana- 
tions that simply relate the role that 
religion has played in American history 
and culture. An almost insignificant 
minority of atheistie children may be 
shocked to be told the facts of life, that 
religion has been the warp and woof of 
the American Way. But should we 
mould the curriculum to please a small 
minority if, by so doing, we deprive the 
majority of children of very important 
subject-matter? I suppose there is a 
small minority of children who have 
been taught to disregard the moral law? 
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Must the public schools try to please 
them by cultivating a calculated in- 
difference to moral integrity? 


ADVOCATES OF MORALITY 
WITHOUT RELIGION 


The most disconcerting opposition to 
the guiding statement comes from men 
who advocate the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values but who insist that you 
can inculeate these values without 
teaching religion. On December 26, 
1955, fourteen Unitarian clergymen de- 
clared in a protest against the guiding 
statement that even minimal teaching 
of religion should be barred. Among 
other criticisms of the guiding docu- 
ment, they included this: ‘Moral and 
spiritual values do not necessarily de- 
rive only from belief in God, but also 
from life experiences, thoughtfulness, 
certain customs and discipline.” The 
Society for Ethical Culture also joined 
this opposition. 

The notion underlying this antago- 
nism to the teaching of religion is that 
religion is not necessary for morality. 
It is not a new idea, but I fear that it 
does exercise an influence out of all 
proportion to the numbers of those who 
think it. An intellectual like Sidney 
Hook, for instance, asserts that the wise 
humanitarian will take those Christian 
values he considers significant and use- 


ful—justice and kindness and_ other 
Christian virtues—without accepting 


the theology behind them. “For these 
values,” he says, “are justified both 
intrinsically and by their consequences, 
not by their alleged presuppositions.” 
We can be quite sure that there are 
innumerable Sidney Hooks in the educa- 
tional world. 

Can you have morality without re- 
The traditional American idea 
is that moral habits will not long sur- 
vive the death of beliefs. 
‘Reason and experience,” said George 


ligion? 


religious 


Washington, “both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail to 
the exclusion of religious principle.” 1 
think it is highly significant that of the 
fifty-six members of the Continental 
Congress who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, forty-five were churech- 
goers, and the rest believed in God. 


MORES—PURPOSELESS MORALITY 


Undoubtedly there are men who are 
moral and yet not at all religious. They 
live by the Christian code without be- 
lieving the Christian creed. But this 
type of virtue is rootless and cannot 
long endure. It seems, in fact, to be 
withering in many places in the United 
States today. The increasing pace of 
lawlessness, especially juvenile crime, 
bears witness to the breakdown of 
American moral habits. How long can 
this continue? There is trouble on the 
horizon if the present rising rate of 
crime continues to spiral. Without re- 
ligious belief the vital source of moral 
conduct will dry up. Unless America 
refreshes itself with new reserves of 
religious conviction, she will find her 
life-blood drained away. Some time 
ago, President Eisenhower said that our 
nation is rooted in “moral law, reflect- 
ing a religious faith that man is created 
in the image of God.” What will 
happen to American morals if there is 
no religious faith to reflect? 

Writing in 1942, the great British 
educator, Sir Richard Livingstone, re- 
ferred to the cheerfulness, generosity 
and endurance of English people in the 
bombed cities. But he reminded his 
fellow-countrymen that they were liv- 
ing on character based on religious 
beliefs then shaken or destroyed. “We 
have inherited good habits, and habits 
persist almost indefinitely if there is 
nothing to destroy them.” Many fac- 
tors however are conspiring in this cen- 
tury to destroy moral habits, and Liv- 
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ingstone asked his countrymen how 
strong were the roots of their virtues? 
They inherited habits of conduct from 
their ancestors, but rootless virtues are 
precarious. The earth may for a time 
receive light from an extinct star, but 
some day that light will no longer 
shine. “Those who reject Christian 
beliefs,” said Livingstone, “cannot 
count on keeping Christian morals” (On 
Education, Cambridge University Press, 
p. 133). 

A man may conform io the moral 
code just for the sake of being a gentle- 
man. But eventually he is going to ask 
himself why he should be a gentleman 
if it means he’s going to lose out on 
some fun or profit. He may have im- 
bibed moral instruction from parents 
who were religious and who believed 
that good conduct was the way to 
eternal life. But the day will come 
when the gentleman will tire of this 
purposeless virtue and will rebel against 
moral restrictions. Logically, if he does 
not believe good conduct is the way to 
eternal life because he doesn’t believe 
there is any eternal life, then why should 
he burden himself with this discipline? 

In his American Commonwealth, that 
peerless observer and commentator, 
Lord Bryce, asserted that it was re- 
ligious zeal and conscience that founded 
the New England colonies and that 
spirit flowed into the soul of the Ameri- 
can nation. The British historian told 
how these early Americans had a tre- 
mendous sense of personal responsi- 
bility because they firmly believed in 
a final goal and knew that righteous- 
ness was the way to that goal. 

Bryce, however, wondered what 
would happen if the United States were 
to lose that religious What 
would happen if Americans were to 


sense. 


lose that sense of reward for good deeds 
and eternal punishment for evil? He 
told how he would sometimes stand in 
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the midst of crowds in a great American 
city and be startled by the thought of 
what would result if the foundations of 
this free society were to crumble away. 


Suppose that all these men ceased 
to believe that there was any power 
above them, any future before them, 
anything in heaven or earth but what 
their senses told them of .. . would 
the moral code stand unshaken, and 
with it the reverence for law, the 
sense of duty towards the community, 
and even towards the generations yet 
to come? Would men say “Let us 


“at and drink, for tomorrow we die?” 


Lord Bryce gives the response of his- 
tory: 


History, if she cannot give a com- 
plete answer to this question, tells 
us that hitherto civilized society has 
rested on religion, and that free 
government has prospered best among 
religious peoples (The American 
Commonwealth: Vol. 11, MacMillan, 
London, 1891, pp. 598-99). 


LET THERE BE NO IRON CURTAIN 
BEHIND PUBLIC SCHOOL DOORS 


The larger question of course is what 
will happen to mankind if religious be- 
lief disappears. “Morality with re- 
ligion for its sanction,” says Bryce, “has 
hitherto been the basis of social polity 
except under military despotisms. . . .” 
There is the answer. The humani- 
tarians of today can have a stable so- 
ciety and public order without religion, 
but in order to effect it, they must have 
an iron-handed military despotism to 
keep the people in order. People en 
masse will behave without the sanctions 
of religion provided they are so com- 
pletely terrorized that they fear to mis- 
behave. Whittaker Chambers hinted 
at this when he wrote in his Witness 
that atheism leads logically to the 
torture chambers of the Lubianka. See- 
ularism begets anarehy and anarchy in- 
vites the strong hand of the dictator. 

G. A. Briefs (Social Justice Review. 
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Feb. 1948) told how Ernest Renan, the 
French philosopher, wrote a manuscript 
in which he extolled secularism. Forty 
years later he published the book with 
a preface in which he disavowed his 
sarlier enthusiasm, stating that experi- 
ence had taught him that civilization 
sannot do without religion. He ex- 
pressed it aptly in these words: “We 
are living on the perfume of an empty 
vase.” Shall we give the children in 
our public schools moral and spiritual 
values without religion, the perfume of 
an empty vase? 

To the degree that religion is left out 
of the curriculum, to that degree public 
school education is inadequate be- 
cause it neglects the most important 
element in human life and in American 
culture. Moreover a society that de- 
liberately impoverishes its youth in such 
a fashion is not only betraying them 
but defeating its own purposes. Imagine 
the New York Yankees gathering 
together a group of likely recruits in 
their teens and handing them over to 
a minor league with explicit instruec- 
tions that the youngsters are not to be 
allowed to play baseball! Studiously 
to avoid religion in the classroom is to 
strike at the very roots of America’s 


In the next HPR issue 


future vitality. 

Justice Jackson, in his opinion in the 
McCollum case, warned the public 
schools against adopting a lofty neu- 
trality as to religion. “The fact is,” 
he said, “that for good or ill, nearly 
everything in our culture worth trans- 
mitting, everything which gives mean- 
ing to life, is saturated with religious 
influences. . . . One ean hardly re- 
spect a system of education that would 
leave the student wholly ignorant of 
the currents of religious thought that 
move the world society. . . .” 

Some months ago, after complaints 
from certain organizations, a Queens, 
New York City, school kindergarten 
class was forbidden to continue its prac- 
tice of saying the following “Grace”: 


Thank you for the food we eat, 
Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you, God, for everything. 


God speed the day when every public 
school child will be saying the very 
same things that the President of the 
United States says in his Thanksgiving 
Day proclamation. God’s_ children 
should find no iron curtain behind the 
doors of a public school. 





webs” of dogma. 





“We are not satisfied with the Christ of faith. We want also to know 
about the Jesus of history,” writes Dunean Howlett in The Atlantic of April, 
1956. Since Mr. Howlett is a Unitarian and builds up a case against tradi- 
tional theology, the inference of his writing about the interest of the laity in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls is that people want to find a Christ stripped of the “cob- 


It is with the thinking of men like Mr. Howlett that Father Sheerin deals 
in his “Faith and the Dead Sea Scrolls.” 
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One Man’s Ideas on 


Convert Work 


iw NoTes are literally just 


What the title calls them. They are one 
man’s ideas, somewhat after the man- 
ner in which (st parva licet) Msgr. 
Knox ealls his Mass in Slow Motion 
“one man’s Mass’”—an idea he_ bor- 
rowed from the veteran who ealled his 
war reminiscences One Man’s War. 
They lay no claim to originality, much 
less profundity. 


“CHRIST HAS NEVER BEEN AWAY” 


A point I’ve found very valuable was 
brought out perhaps thirty years ago 
in this Review: the necessity of driving 
home pretty early in the course of in- 
structions the truth that the Catholic 
Chureh is divinely inspired, especially 
in her teaching. If prospective con- 
verts have heard a solid explanation 
that the Church is the fullness of Christ, 





Himself a convert to 
the Church since 1926, 
Father Francis has had 
marked success in the 
convert apostolate both 
in his native British Hon- 
duras and in the United 
Slates. 

A student at the Propa- 
University an 
Rome, Italy, from 1936 
to 1945, the author was ordained im 1941, 
earned the S.T.D. in 1943, the J.C.B. in 1944. 
In addition to his earlier writings for this 
Review, he has had articles published by the 
Catholic Digest, Catholic Interracial Review 
and by the secular press. 


ganda 
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By PAUL R. E. FRANCIS 


His Mystical Body, His Bride, His 
voice in the world today—if they have 
been carefully shown the evidence for 
the infallibility of the Pope and the 
Chureh—if they have been carefully 
guided into the proper attitude of sen- 
tire cum Ecclesia—there will be far less 
likelihood of hearing objections vehe- 
mently advanced at the end of the 
course implicitly questioning the guid- 
ance given by Him who said, “I am with 
you at all times as long as the world 
will last,” and “He who hears you hears 
me.” The existence of a Protestant 
Kpiscopal churchman “hearing confes- 
sions,” or singing “High Mass,” for in- 
stance, will present little difficulty for 
the convert so grounded. If this truth 
is amply explored and developed as soon 
as possible after the Godhead of Christ, 
later on the Commandments (especially 
the sixth, with regard to birth preven- 
tion and other “hard sayings,” and the 
sacraments, with the familiar bogeys on 
marriage, confession, ete.) will present 
much less of a psychological hazard to 
the budding neophyte. 

This point was graphically under- 
lined recently by the famous Farm 
Street Joseph Christie, 


‘ 


S.J., in his reply to a metropolitan 


preacher, Fr. 


daily newspaper request. for his views 
aus to what Christ would do if He eame 
back to earth today. While various 
Protestant leaders described the fields 
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which Christ would enter (one thought 
He would be highly amused!), the 
Catholic priest answered simply that in 
truth the question doesn’t exist, since 
He is always here in His one true 
Church, “guiding her in all truth” by 
His Spirit. Said Fr. Christie: “Christ 
has never been away. In any Catholic 
chureh you can find Him, and His au- 
thentic teaching voice goes down the 
es through His teaching Church.” 


ag 


TEACH THE SACRAMENTS 
BEFORE THE COMMANDMENTS 


The idea of Fr. Malloy, C.S.P., in his 
Catechism for Inquirers, and of the 
Chicago diocesan priest, Fr. Cogan, in 
his Catechism for Adults, in treating 
the sacraments right after the Creed 
(before the Commandments) has great 
advantages in practice. For one thing, 
several of the Commandments are much 
better understood for the simple reason 
that they concern the sacraments. The 
first commandment and the worship of 
God! How better can we do this than 
in the Mass? The third command- 
ment even more explicitly concerns the 
Mass obligation. The fourth com- 
mandment reiterates duties that flow 
largely from the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage, and the obligation of respect and 
obedience to be shown to religious 
leaders further involves the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders. The sixth and ninth 
commandments directly touch on 
All the Precepts of 
the Chureh, involving, as they do, Sun- 


Matrimony again. 


day Mass, annual confession and Com- 
munion, the marriage laws, support of 
the Chureh (ineluding her pastors) are 
understood much better after the sacra- 
ments have been treated. 

Further, to the person of average non- 
Catholic baekground the sacraments 
more 
novel and interesting than the Com- 
mandments. Again, from this point of 


are, psychologically speaking, 


view, treating the sacraments first will 
help to hold the interest of the class 
member at a time when the first fervor 
of “going to instruction” is not so 
manifest, naturally speaking. 

Another consideration: the prospec- 
tive convert is normally required to go 
to Mass on Sundays during his catechu- 
menate. What better way to make this 
duty attractive to him than by getting 
right into a study of the sacraments 
arly, with the customary full treat- 
ment of the Mass? This knowledge is 
particularly appealing to converts 
whose previous Baptism was almost (if 
not absolutely) certainly valid, and 
who therefore share (in their strictly 
limited “lay” degree, but nonetheless 
truly) in the Priesthood of Christ and 
who, as members of the Church, share 
in her part in co-offering the Sacrifice 
with Christ, the principal ‘“Offerer.” 

Finally, God’s gift of the sacraments 
often tends to seem more wonderful 
than the gift of the Commandments. 
There is more of the appearance of a 
true gift in the case of sacraments. 
The Commandments might, under one 
aspect, seem more of a series of onerous 
duties to fulfil—with the help of the 
streams of grace put at our disposal in 
the sacraments—than as an extra gift 
in themselves. Thus, in treating the 
sacraments before the Commandments, 
the appealing attractiveness of the 
Church is accentuated early. 


TEACH GRACE EARLY 


Another topic to be treated early 
(and with all possible thoroughness) is 
grace. Development of St. Peter’s 
“sharing in the divine nature” and other 
texts always brings the catechumens to 
alert attention, whether they come from 
the arid steppes of Calvinistie “total 
depravity” or from secularistie ignor- 
ing (or outright denial) of the super- 
natural. “Grace, sharing in the life of 
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God. . . .” “That we should not 
merely be called, but should actually be 
sons of God. ” The impact is 
further weighted by explaining the mar- 
velous power of the act of perfect love. 
When they learn that the Act of Love 
(or of Contrition, which contains the 
former) will actually make them right 
now, before Baptism, sharers in God’s 
life, believe me, they’ll really put their 
hearts into saying those Acts! 


PREVIOUS RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


It is never wise to take religious 
knowledge on the convert’s part for 
granted. The ignorance of people forty 
years of age and under concerning 
Biblical episodes is often amazing. The 
Old Testament stories, the parables, 
even relatively more important events, 
like some of the Rosary Mysteries 
which directly concern Our Lord—much 
of this is simply terra incognita for 
many a convert with public school 
background (the case naturally being 
somewhat different with regard to 
people of rural, more specifically Prot- 
estant, training). In this connection 
it is important that the candidates be 
taught very carefully (with repeated 
lessons and demonstrations) how to say 
the Rosary. It is quite possible for 
teen-age converts (even college stu- 
dents) to be Catholics for years without 
really knowing, e.g., that one must ac- 
tually meditate on the particular Mys- 
tery while reciting the prayers. It has 
been abundantly shown by experience 
that one lesson will hardly be enough 
to drive this point home, much less to 
ensure that the memory of the sub- 
stance and order of the Mysteries will 
be retained. One obvious remedy would 
be to teach the converts to make con- 
stant use (at least during the first few 
months of their Catholic life) of a book- 
let like the Holy Name Society’s Rosary 
Crusade, in which text and illustration 


combine to engrave the Mysteries on 
the mind—while the worth of the 
Rosary is explained from official docu- 
ments and Our Lady’s promises and 
exhortations dating from the time of St. 
Dominic. Such a booklet is priceless 
for imbuing the beginner with that 
knowledge of “the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 


PROSPECTIVE CONVERTS WITH 
MARITAL DIFFICULTIES 


In a class of any size the “impossible” 
marital situations of some of the mem- 
bers are bound to crop up. What has 
most often struck the writer is the sur- 
prising frequency with which the heroic 
solution is accepted and put into per- 
severing practice. Whether in outright 
separation or in (officially approved) 
“brother and sister” relationships, the 
“mighty working of His power” be- 
comes strikingly evident. How soon 
should such people be told that they 
cannot become Catholics unless the 
marital relationship is effectively ter- 
minated? Some might hold that the 
sooner they are told, the better, so that 
such people may discontinue class at- 
tendance and remain in good faith, pre- 
sumably under the illusion that their 
marital situation is forbidden merely by 
Catholic rules, and not by God’s law. 
The others hold that to follow this 
plan is to undervalue the power of 
grace; that such people, once they be- 
come convinced of the divine origin and 
guidance of the Church, tend to act 
resolutely and will terminate the illicit 
relationship. They might further argue 
that to act otherwise is tantamount to 
furthering their illusion as to their true 
status before God, an illusion that will 
often be at temporary, since 
sooner or later the full truth is likely to 
dawn on them, whether from reading 
the rest of the catechism or in some 
other way. The opposite side retorts 


most 
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that this last is not certain and that it 
is better to preserve their subjective 
innocence than to run the risk of their 
formal sin. 

It can be a heartrending scene when 
an excellent couple finally learns that 
their continuing together is impossible. 
Intelligent, zealous and hardworking 
leaders in their social or professional 
circle, they sometimes can’t find it in 
themselves to leave the other partner, 
especially if that partner has brought 
undreamed-of “marital” happiness after 
the grim bitterness of the former (and 
truly valid) marriage. Such people 
sometimes continue to attend Sunday 
Mass regularly and keep coming to see 
the priest. 

In his comparative inexperience, this 
writer would incline to lean toward 
treating such couples in the same way 
as others in the class, telling them of 
their “impossible” situation at the 
proper time, that is, when the subject 
comes up in the normal schedule of the 
lessons, and holding out the prospect 
of the powerful helps which the sacra- 
ments will contribute to carrying out 
necessary physical (or moral) separa- 
tion. Sometimes the cases have seemed 
hopeless; yet with resolute good will 
and confident frequenting of the sacra- 
ments, the goal has been accomplished. 
Might one find some sort of Seriptural 
warrant for this view in Our Lord’s 
dealing with the Samaritan woman’s 
irregular marital situation after He had 
dwelt on the marvels of grace? Videant 
sapientiores in quolibet casu. 


THE CONVERT’S FIRST CONFESSION 


Many considerations would indicate 
the need of following the textbook ad- 
vice that converts make their first con- 
fession to a priest to whom they are not 
personally known. Certainly if there 
is any occasion when the penitents will 
appreciate the freedom granted by the 


Church to go to any priest of his 
choosing, it will be on this occasion 
when they are telling the sins of a life- 
time. We know of a parish with quite 
a reputation for convert-making in 
which the converts are given to under- 
stand that they may not go to the priest 
who taught them. Only if a convert 
insists on going to such a priest, after 
being told that in general it is not done, 
is he or she allowed to do so. Here in 
the United States, where the general 
confession in the case of doubtful prior 
Baptism is of strict obligation (Balti- 
more Council legislation), prudence 
seems to commend such a course. 

In order to leave converts free to 
confess elsewhere, they must be given 
detailed instructions as to how and 
where to go. Merely to tell them that 
they may go to any other Roman Cath- 
olic church is, in effect, to tell them to 
come right back here to you. It is in- 
credible how little such people know 
about how in practice to “go elsewhere.” 
You have to explain carefully where the 
particular churches are, the hours of 
confession, what to tell the priest (e.g., 
the matter of having been conditionally 
baptized, etc.), and you have to go over 
and over and over the advice that if 
they find themselves at a loss, they 
should simply ask the priest, “Father, 
will you please help me to make a good 
confession?” 

There will always be a few who, after 
thinking it over, wish to go to a priest 
whom they have come to know. Per- 
haps the ideal would be to have a num- 
ber of “strange” priests available 
(enough so as not to crowd the 
“strangers’”’ confessionals), plus one of 
the elass instructors. Those who desire 
to go elsewhere will have been carefully 
coached (in common with the rest of 
the class) just how, where, when to go, 
and what to say. Under these cireum- 
stances, it is surprising just how large a 
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percentage of a class will unhesitatingly 
choose to go elsewhere; or, if they make 
their first confession at the instruction 
center, will deliberately avoid going to 
a priest whom they know well. This is 
perhaps another way of saying that 
converts are human like the rest of us 
Catholics. And there are few things 
more calculated to raise the esteem they 
feel for the priest than the knowledge 
that he has not the least “curiosity” 
about their sins. That sort of mani- 
fest disinterestedness is often reason 
enough to make the converts decide 
then and there to go to that particular 
priest, and no persuasion on his part 
can influence them to go elsewhere. 
Chagrin occasioned by what a convert 
(unjustly enough, it may be) considers 
“pressure” to go to a priest known to 
him or her can leave a degree of resent- 
ment and only too easily lead the con- 
vert thereafter to associate confession 
with that particular 
avoided) unpleasantness. 


(and so easily 


A NOTE ON RECRUITMENT 


I wonder how many parishes have 
tried regularly sending out Convert 
Cards along with the regular mailings 
to the entire parish, asking each parish- 
ioner to fill in the names of likely pro- 
spective candidates for the Convert 
Class, candidates whom they pledge 
themselves to accompany to the first 
class or two. That “accompany” is 
It takes away the eandi- 
dates feeling of strangeness. The mail- 
ing list might be broken down by parish 
societies to ensure better controlled dis- 
tribution and checking of returns, e.g., 
by working through the leader, prefect, 


important. 


promoter, president, or other officer of 
After 
a few years of working through the 


each band, group, presidium, ete. 


parish list in this way, the prospective- 
convert barrel may seem pretty low. 
But by then what Fr. O’Brien calls the 


“chain reaction” will be operating, since 
the converts themselves will bring in 
their friends and acquaintances, if this 
is clearly and repeatedly stressed as an 
integral part of their ordinary duty as 
Catholies. Strike while the iron is hot. 
The zeal and fervor of converts is at a 
high point when they are baptized into 
the Chureh. A resurgence of fervor 
occurs at Confirmation. There is no 
better time to get the names of solidly 
prospective converts than at the time 
of the reception of these two great 
sacraments. Hand out Convert Cards 
before the oceasion, to be brought back 
with them when they come to ehureh 
for the actual Baptism and Confirma- 
tion. There is no harm in fostering the 
perfectly sound idea that fidelity and 
zeal in this matter of recruitment is, so 
to speak, a part of the whole occasion, 
almost a part of the examination they 
have to pass in order to qualify for re- 
ception. Success in bringing in these 
cards might even count as so many 
points toward the passing mark. The 
idea is to get away once and for all 
from the notion that convert-recruiting 
is a sort of spiritual luxury, a sort of 
special favor done primarily to the good 
Fathers. Making it seem a routine 
duty right from the beginning will help 
to give the right slant on this important 
matter; and the idea will sink in even 
deeper if the same approach is used for 
reception of Confirmation which lends 
itself even more to inculeating the duty 
of convert-recruiting as part of the 
normal military activity of a “good 
soldier.” Distribution of a good pam- 
phlet like How You Can Share Your 
Faith (St. Paul Catechetical Guild 
dueational Society) by Fr. O’Brien is 
a fine memento of the great oceasion. 
The whole question of the use of 
pamphlets is important. Fr. Sheerin, 
C.S.P., recently pointed out the use 
which St. Francis de Sales made of this 
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weapon in his campaign to win 70,000 
Protestants to the Church. We men- 
tioned the Rosary pamphlet earlier. 
One on the Mass—like Fr. Bussard’s 
Fr. Clifford 
Howell’s Of Sacrifice and Sacraments 


The Mass—seems a must. 


(Indeed, its peda- 
gogical value for the one giving the in- 
structions is unique.) The pictures in 
Joe Cunniff’s The Mass are superb. 
The Liturgical Paulist 
Press pamphlet on Confirmation will 


would be splendid. 


Press or the 


naturally be given at the appropriate 
time. 


CONTACTING THE CANDIDATES 


After obtaining the names of pro- 
spective candidates, there is the impor- 
tant matter of contacting them. If 
everyone who handed in names would 
be sure to bring in all his own eandi- 
dates, the matter would be easily solved. 


But that solution cannot always be 
absolutely depended upon. For one 
thing, it will often be literally impos- 
sible for the recruiter to bring in all his 
or her own recruits. The next best 
thing is a letter of invitation. In this 
letter nothing is more important than, 
first of all, Bishop Sheen’s three-point 
program of kindness, kindness, kind- 
ness, and, secondly, clearness. It is 
worth spending hours preparing. this 
introductory letter to prospective candi- 
dates, ineluding in it everything that is 
essential—but briefly. It won’t hurt to 
add a few lines of weleome to a share 
in the great benefits offered by the 
original Christian Chureh, 450,000,000 
strong, the preferred chureh of Ameri- 
eans. A word about the comfort and 
strength which the Faith brings in these 
disturbing times is most certainly in 
order. 


1 
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Is the Catholic College 
Academically Respectable? 


I, RECENT YEARS, but more espe- 
cially in recent months, Catholic col- 
leges have been scrutinized by writers 
whose reactions to them have ranged all 
the way from unbridled optimism to 
despair. Some have evaluated the 
American Catholic college as the fulfill- 
ment of the promise of higher education, 
while others have seen it as something 
less than a reasonable facsimile of what 
it purports to be.! Probably none of 
the recent writers has insisted that 
either extreme represents the whole pic- 
ture; in what they have written they 
have tried, I think, to be responsible 
and objective. But a steady and clear 
view of Catholic higher education in 
America comes not from examining 
parts abstracted from the whole. 
Rather, it is to be gained by evaluating 
the Catholie college in its unity as well 
as in historical and cultural perspective. 
This does not mean an employment of 
the “ostrich technique,’ but it does 
mean that the shortcomings of higher 


‘Cf. Willis D. Nutting, “Catholic Higher 
Education in America,” Blackfriars, 32 (July, 
1951), 3404; William J. Whelan, “Why 
Catholics Attend Non-Catholic Colleges,” 
Catholic World, 181 (October, 1955), 31-6: 
John J. Kane, “American Catholics and 


Scholarship,” tbid., 182 (December, 1955), 


166-72; Janemarie Curran, “I Went to a 
Catholie College,” ibid., 182 (January, 1956), 
2714; and Gregory F. X. Delaunay, “Cath- 
olic Teachers at Secular Colleges,” zbid., 182 
(February, 1956), 347-51. 
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education cannot be isolated and viewed 
narrowly as problems of faculty, schol- 
arship, resources, students, administra- 
tive relationships, or the intellectual life 
of American Catholies. If any one of 
these aspects is taken and examined 
with a keen and critical eve, the conelu- 
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sions to be drawn are, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, pretty much in line 
with what has been written in recent 
articles. However rigidly objective the 
valid criticisms have been, they are also 
somewhat myopic, for higher education 
is much more than any one of its parts 
and it is more than the sum of them. 
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SERIOUS ERRORS IN EVALUATIONS 


It would be pleasant, indeed, if a re- 
buttal could be written which would 
controvert all of the criticisms, but an 
honest appraisal of Catholic higher edu- 
cation in America must contain both 
strengths and weaknesses. Anyone who 
sees Catholic colleges as perfect ex- 
amples of higher education is betraying 
his ignorance. On the other hand, an 
evaluation of Catholic colleges as defi- 
nitely second-rate from top to bottom 
needs careful checking for exaggerations 
which have permitted this seemingly 
unfounded generalization. I have no 
way of knowing what contact recent 
critics have had with Catholic higher 
education, but if it has been intimate, it 
has not been general, for some serious 
errors have been made. 

The validity of the eriticisms must 
be judged or tempered with an under- 
standing of the Catholie college’s heri- 
tage and the impress on it of American 
traditions, and not only on the basis of 
day-to-day acquaintance with its func- 
tioning. A college, or any other social 
agency, is not the product of one era or 
generation, but of many. Contempo- 
rary Catholie colleges are the products 
of tradition to a much greater degree 
than they are the products of the pres- 
ent decade. This is not a special defense 
of Catholic colleges—it is not intended 
as a defense at all—but a simple his- 
torical interpretation which can hardly 
be called into question and it applies to 
non-Catholic and Catholic 
alike. 

Some non-public and public colleges 
have attained a stature not yet matched 
by even the best of our Catholic col- 
leges, but it must be understood that 
most of these schools had an advantage 


9° 


of about 150 years. No one who knows 


colleges 


*“The Formative Years of Catholic Col- 
leges,” Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, UXV (March, 1954), 24-39. 


Catholic higher education would say 
that it is so much as fifty years behind 
the best non-Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. The growing pains which 
Catholic colleges are now experiencing 
and I see recent, criticisms as symp- 
tomatic of these pains—were felt by the 
prominent non-Catholic colleges less 
than fifty years ago.* 

Although I do not recall seeing it put 
this way before, the general question 
which has been raised is this: Is the 
Catholic college academically respect- 
able? All of the special criticisms (and 
defenses) fit naturally into this ques- 
tion, for they have involved faculty 
rights, responsibilities, and qualifica- 
tions, student opportunity, curriculum 
standards, and the quality of the edu- 
cational process. 





STATUS OF FACULTY IN CATHOLIC 
AND NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


The teacher in the Catholic college, 
it has been suggested, may actually 
prefer a non-Catholic college.* In the 
non-Catholic school there is something 
apparently which approaches academic 
heaven. But let us not move too 
rapidly in raising the banner of utopia 
over the non-Catholic college. There 
are 1056 colleges and universities in 
this country; 196 are Catholic, 701 are 
non-public, 159 are state-controlled. It 
is not in the non-Catholic institution 
generally, but only in the better state 
and private universities where one is 
able to find the “scholar’s paradise.” 
In the majority of colleges and univer- 


*°Cf. Thorstein Veblen, Higher Learning in 
America, 1918. 

‘This view is almost as naive as it is un- 
sound. In the first place, teachers in Catholic 
colleges are prima facie unacceptable to secu- 
lar colleges; in the second place, the humani- 
ties and the social and philosophical sciences 
as they are construed in non-Catholic colleges 
admit of none of the starting points which the 
Catholic teacher accepts as certain. In these 
areas, whatever his personal or economic pref- 
erences, it is doubtful that the Catholic 
teacher could teach at a secular university. 
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sities in this country the status of the 
teacher and the financial rewards he 
receives are no more enviable than those 
of the Catholie college teacher. The 
teachers in most of the colleges, inelud- 
ing the state universities, have few of 
the prerogatives claimed for them either 
in control of academic affairs, profes- 
sional status, or in salaries. It is not 
accurate to give the impression that 
teachers in the Catholie colleges have 
none of the advantages which teachers 
in other colleges enjoy. In faet, Cath- 
teachers, if all 
into account—not 


olic college college 
teachers are taken 
just those at the important state uni- 


are a long way from the bot- 





versities 
tom of the economic and professional 
ladder. 

There may be something mythical, 
too, about the effeetive voice in aca- 
demic affairs which is attributed to the 
professor at the state university and 
other non-Catholic colleges. Most of 
these institutions have faculty senates, 
and the senate does have a voice, but 
voice is not the same thing as control. 
It does not take too much effort to trace 
the evolution of control in the history 
of American higher education. Ameri- 
can colleges were founded with the 
principle made very clear that control 
was to be external, and this prineiple 
has been confirmed in theory and praec- 
tice as higher education in this country 
has developed.* External control is the 
precedent; it is the voice of tradition. 
It is not easy to reverse this tradition 
and, for the most part, it has not been 
To indicate that the control 
higher 


reversed. 
of American 
always been from the outside, and is 


edueation has 


°Cf. Samuel K. Wilson, “The Genesis of 
American College Government,” Thought, I 
(December, 1926), 415-33; John E. Kirk- 
patrick, The American Callege and Its Rulers, 
New York, 1926; and Hubert P. Beck, Men 
Who Control Our Universities, New York. 
1947. 
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today, is not to endorse the practice—it 
is only to recognize it. This method is 
at best an ineffective way to operate an 
intellectual agency. It is a deplorable 
situation if the members of the faculty 
are reduced to the status of mere fune- 
tionaries, hired hands, or second-class 
citizens. But with some few exceptions 
the philosophy of teaching which is sub- 
seribed to in Catholie colleges may be 
expressed in Bishop John Laneaster 
Spalding’s words: 


The teacher should be trusted and 
cheered in his work. To make him a 
slave to minute observances, the vic- 
tim of a system of bureaucratic regu- 
lations, is to take from him the joy 
and delight he should find in his work 
and to superinduce in him a servile 
disposition. To degrade him to the 
level of a machine is to make him 
unfit to mould and inspire free men.® 


FACULTY ROLE IN 
ACADEMIC POLICY-MAKING 


Some Catholic college administrators 
ignore the views of the faculty on aca- 
demie matters. (When I use the term 
faculty, I mean clerical and lay alike, 
for, insofar as a man is a member of a 
faculty, it makes no difference whether 
he has taken Holy Orders. This is a 
generally held view in Catholie colleges 
today.) But 
tors in Catholie colleges have often in 


enlightened administra- 


the recent past attempted to create a 
forum where the faeulty could share in 
making academic policy. These efforts 
have for the most part been abortive, 
not because of the imposition of admin- 
istrative safeguards or threats of re- 
prisal, but because the faculties them- 
selves have indolent and 
indifferent to the challenge of fulfilling 
their ro‘e as 
master’s guild. If a faculty refuses to 
be a faculty, what is left for the ad- 


been were 


proper members of a 


“Opportunity and Other Essays and Ad- 
dresses, Chicago, 1900, p. 121. 
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ministrator other than to follow the 
generally accepted practice of giving 
orders to subordinates?* 

The Catholic college, it is true, has 
had a long tradition of administrative 
control. The presidents of the early 
colleges in this country were encour- 
aged by bishops to rule their “houses of 
studies” without interference from the 
faculty, and this precedent has been re- 
tained with few exceptions.* The early 
college, because it was a house of moral 
formation and Catholie doctrine, may 
have been justified in refusing to per- 
mit “the hands and feet to interfere 
with decisions made by the head,” but 
the Catholie college today is more fully 
an intellectual agency than its prede- 
cessors, and it is simply impossible to 
suppose that all decisions in the college 
ean be made by an administrative head. 
There is more fertile soil in Ameriean 
Catholie higher edueation for the de- 
velopment of effective faculty control 
than there is in most of the other col- 
leges, beeause the Catholie college, un- 
like the majority of other colleges, has 
no vested interest to be served. On this 
score, then, rather than being worse 
than other colleges, the Catholie college 
has followed American practice; but the 
Catholie college has the opportunity to 
lead the way in creating a college or a 
university wherein the faculty may 
enjoy full faculty status. 


SALARY AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


Where is this aeademie utopia which 
some of our colleagues claim to have 
found in non-Catholie colleges? If it 
is not in control of academic affairs, it 


* For an excellent discussion of the role a 
university faculty should have in directing 
university affairs, see The Michigan Alumnus, 
(October 15, 1955), pp. 24-28. 

“Cf. two recent articles of mine, “Historie 
Foundations of Catholic Colleges,” The 
Catholic Educator, (January, February, 1956), 
pp. 278-80 and 361-63. 


must be in salary and working condi- 
tions. There are good reasons to sup- 
pose that some teachers in Catholic 
colleges are underpaid. However, if 
one is to be perfectly frank, many 
teachers in Catholie colleges are now 
being paid more than they are worth. 
The salaries paid in Catholie colleges 
probably do not suffer by comparison 
except with the large state universities. 
But no one, least of all the administra- 
tion of Catholie colleges, is content with 
the present salary picture. There are 
effective programs now under way in 
most Catholic colleges to raise the sal- 
aries to professional levels. Of course, 
the professor who demands a_profes- 
sional salary must be willing to accept 
the conditions which a_ professional 
salary will impose. He must become 
fully a professional man. 

There is another side to the faculty 
question which must be given some at- 
tention: working conditions and status. 
What are the working conditions for 
faculties in Catholie colleges and what 
opportunity is there for scholarship? 
Present conditions are such that it is 
only with some difficulty and persever- 
ance that a teacher at a Catholie col- 
lege can become an expert or a scholar. 
Because the traditions of the institu- 
tions do not include devotion to schol- 
arship, it is not unusual for a teacher 
to be engaged in broad areas which are 
beyond his depth. Most faculty mem- 
bers would think it an admission of 
weakness to balk at some impossible 
assignments. Or it may be, as some 
admit, that they are teaching their 
students how to think, and mastery of 
content is not relevant either for the 
student or the teacher. To dwell on 
this phase might be unpopular, but 
much worse it would not be the whole 
truth. There are outstanding teachers 
and scholars in every Catholic college 
and university. Often they have at- 
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tained this eminence in spite of condi- 
tions, but many Catholie colleges have 
programs which encourage and support 
scholarship and research, and every 
Catholic college, as far as I ean tell, 
has taken a positive stand in support 
of scholarly excellence. Teachers in 
Catholic colleges may not publish much 
or they may not publish at all, and they 
may not be found listed in Who’s Who 
of this or that. But isn’t it a rash 
judgment to say a teacher is not a 
scholar because he has not written a 
book? Usually scholarship and _ re- 
search lead to publication, but scholar- 
ship and publication are two different 
things. One is not necessarily implicit 
in the other.® It is probably necessary, 
also, to distinguish between the teacher 
in the college and in the university. 
What is expected of the university or 
graduate teacher may not be what we 
want in the undergraduate teacher. 
Kohlbrenner has made a point which is 
worth considering: 


While it may not be necessary for 
college instructors to be carrying on 
original and vital and active investi- 
gation and to be frequently publish- 
ing new materials and extending the 
frontiers of knowledge, college in- 
structors not associated with univer- 
sities have at least the obligation to 
be aware of investigations and ex- 
tensions of knowledge in their own 
fields wherever they may be done. 
Whether it be as an active researcher 
or as a follower of the research of 
others, the college teacher must give 
evidence to his peers and to his stu- 
dents that he is a learner along with 
them and that he is active and alert 
in constantly adding to his store of 
knowledge and his interpretations of 
the great fields in which he is work- 


*Cf. The Report of the Committee of Fif- 
teen, Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, “The Graduate School Today and 
Tomorrow” (December, 1955), pp. 28-31. 
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ing and to which he has devoted his 

life for investigation as well as com- 

munication.'° 

Still, if there is lack of scholarship, I 
am not willing that all of the blame be 
put at the door of the college or its 
administrators—although it may not be 
possible to give the administration a 
clean bill of health. In some instances 
of which I am aware, Catholie college 
teachers have the time to do 
scholarly work, but they do not because 
they are not interested. They prefer to 
lead the life of ease, and in the Catholic 
college where in the past there was little 
competition for excellence in scholarly 
work, this was not too difficult to ar- 
range. A few teachers in Catholie col- 
leges retire on the job; what is worse, 
they bring discredit on the profession 
and on the institution with which they 
are associated by seeking out odd-jobs 
or other work to take up their spare 
time. This is done, it is said, to aug- 
ment For this 
type of teacher any salary is too high. 


some 


inadequate salaries. 


Catholic colleges respect professional 
qualifications and they have formulated 
ways, though tardily, of 
screening candidates for positions which 
are to be filled. In the past a relative, 
a friend, a former seminarian, or a good 
fellow was hired because he was avail- 


somewhat 


able, because he showed signs of being 
loyal, or because he wouldn’t demand 
too much money. This is no longer 
common, although one may inquire why 
it was ever done. It was not because 
the clergy could not recognize ability; 
they never tolerated such goings-on at 
the seminaries. It was because the pur- 
pose of higher education was not agreed 
upon and clearly defined. 


Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, “Effective and 
Ineffective Teaching at the College Level,” 
The Catholic Educational Revi Ww, L (Janu- 
ary, 1952). p. 14. 
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COLLEGES—FOR WANT OF A 
BETTER NAME 


Somewhat remote though basie to the 
efforts of American Catholies to estab- 
lish higher schools was the objective of 
intellectual development, in — other 
words, a commitment to the intellectual 
life. This was, however, a general, not 
a specific, objective and, though opera- 
tive in the case of every Catholic col- 
lege, it was not the immediate motive 
for the founding of any of our early 
colleges. During the formative years 
of Catholie colleges in America (1786— 
1850) there were three reasons which 
contributed directly to the formation of 
schools, which, if not then, were at 
least later to become schools for higher 
studies: to offer a preliminary or pre- 
paratory education for boys who were 
aspiring to the priesthood; to create a 
center for missionary activities; and to 
conduct a place where boys and young 
men might be given an opportunity to 
cultivate the moral virtues. 

But the purpose of the early college 
under Catholic auspices was institu- 
tional as well as instructional: to be- 
come a seminary while offering a pre- 
paratory curriculum. Early colleges, 
often before they were anything but 
colleges in name, were committed to a 
vocational program. It is not neces- 
sary here to make a value judgment be- 
tween vocational and liberal education; 
it is important only to recognize what 
the early Catholic college in America 
wanted to be." 

If the desire to establish seminaries 

" “The history of these institutions indicates 
rather plainly that their founder quite gen- 
erally hoped to detect vocations for the priest- 
hood and to give them every possible encour- 
agement” (S. A. Erbacher, Catholic Higher 
Education for Men in the United States, 1850- 
1866, The Catholic University of America, 
1931, p. 64). Most of the early colleges enter- 
tained two aims: ecclesiastical and secular. 
They are sometimes referred to as “mixed” 


colleges. The first aim, it appears, was 
stressed in all of the colleges before 1850. 


was the first reason for the formation of 
Catholic colleges, then there was a close 
relationship between the purposes of the 
Catholic colleges and most of the other 
colleges which were founded before the 
Civil War. The primary objective of 
the college or the reason for its estab- 
lishment, it must be made clear, was 
not the dissemination of liberal culture. 
However, without doubt, there were 
other reasons which were prominent 
and which led to the founding of Catho- 
lie colleges. We have referred to the 
college as a center for missionary ac- 
tivities. Some of the early Catholic 
colleges were established in regions of 
the country where a liberal culture 
would have been quite out of place. No 
one wanted it, if, as a matter of fact, 
anyone had any idea what it was. 
However, there were many pioneers, na- 
tive and foreign born, who had a tradi- 
tional affinity for religion and were 
without its benefits in the wildernesses 
of the new world. Also, there were In- 
dians who had not had the word of God 
preached to them. This missionary 
purpose is seen in Erbacher: 


The heroie efforts which the pioneer 
bishops and priests of our country 
made to establish a Catholie college 
in every important center in the land 
strongly reflects their views regarding 
the purposes of these institutions. 
They considered the Catholic college 
one of the best means to accomplish 
the task of keeping the faith alive in 
the hearts of the people entrusted to 
their care, and of spreading the gos- 
pel among those not yet of the fold. 
It was their firm conviction that 
young men who were trained to live 
up to the Catholic ideal of life would 
become loyal citizens of their country 
and useful members of society. For 
this reason they made every endeavor 
to place higher education within the 
reach of all without distinetion.?* 


" Thid. 
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Accepting the commission, “Go ye 
therefore teaching all nations,” Catho- 
lic missionaries established centers 
where some teaching could be done, 
where young men who were interested 
could be given preparatory training for 
the seminary, and where a headquarters 
could be maintained for the direction of 
missionary activities of the clergy. For 
want of a better name these places were 
called colleges. 

The third reason for the founding of 
Catholic colleges before 1850 grew out 
of the desire on the part of the clergy to 
form the character of young men: to 
give them an opportunity under the 
best possible conditions and in pure 
surroundings to develop the moral vir- 
tues. Zimmer justifies this motive as 
follows: 


Something had to be done to keep 
the students in the Catholie colleges 
where their faith would be protected 
against the irreligious currents of the 
day, especially antagonism, which 
was being encouraged and propogated 
by the philosophy of Comte, Mill, 
and Spencer and their like; by 
writers like H. T. Buckle, and by 
anti-Catholic movements such as 
that identified with the American 
Protective Association. 

The three reasons for the establish- 
ment of Catholie colleges in the years 
before 1850—preparatory work for the 
seminary, missionary activities, and 
moral development—are apparent in 
every foundation. In a particular col- 
lege one or the other motive predomi- 
nated, but all were present. This is the 
heritage of our colleges, modified some- 
what by the intervening years, but not 
yet altered sufficiently to permit an un- 
equivocal definition of the college’s es- 
sential purpose, which is intellectual. 


“A. Zimmer, Changing Concepts of Higher 
Education in America Since 1700, The Cath- 
clic University of America, 19388, p. 97. 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND 
NEWMAN CLUBS 


It is a mistake, too, to assume that 
the Catholic college must accept safe- 
guarding the students’ faith as a pri- 
mary objective. It will certainly en- 
courage the development of the theo- 
logical virtues, but the point is this: 
essentially the college is an intellee- 
tual ageney and it must deal with what 
ean be taught. Where the notion gained 
currency that the Catholie college and 
the Newman Club shared the same spe- 
cial objectives, I do not understand. 
Neither do I understand the argument 
that Catholie colleges need to be pre- 
served only until Newman Clubs are 
sufficiently «developed to handle all 
Catholie students at non-Catholic col- 
leges. I find no fault with Newman 
Clubs; they do excellent work. But I 
have serious doubts whether Newman 
Clubs ean supply the unity of knowl- 
edge, the theological point of view, and 
the Catholie climate which makes a col- 
lege Catholic. I am inclined to doubt 
the wisdom of a practice which would 
encourage students to sit at the feet of 
professors whose teachings they are told 
in advance they may not accept and 
then have them hurry to the Newman 
Club to get the “Catholie slant.” This 
simply is not higher education; even if 
it were, the Newman Clubs would not 
be equal to the task unless they were 
staffed as the Catholie colleges are now 
staffed. If a “Father knows best” atti- 
tude prevails at Catholie colleges (1 
doubt that it does), how much more 
would it prevail at the Newman Club, 
if the chaplain and his few assistants 
were expected to correct the teachings 
of learned professors in all of the sensi- 
tive fields. 

Sometimes Catholic students attend 
non-Catholic colleges because they are 
either more convenient or less costly, 
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and some special programs are not of- 
fered in Catholic colleges. I see no need 
to further overextend the curriculums 
of Catholic colleges into areas which 
are technical or vocational and in 
which Catholic thought is not very dis- 
tinctive. To demand a more ambitious 
curriculum now would be to ask for 
additional weaknesses in Catholic 
higher education, and to suppose that 
every Catholic college must be a uni- 
versity is patent unrealism. 

Catholie colleges have come a long 
way since 1786 and their progress has 


In the next HPR issue 


been as rapid and remarkable as one 
has a right to expect. It is both neces- 
sary and desirable that we criticize the 
colleges regularly and keenly, for im- 
provement comes from seeing the ideals 
of higher education more clearly and 
from self-examination and self-evalua- 
tion. But when criticisms are made, 
they should be made within the context 
of institutional development in Amerie: 
and not with a rationalistie bias which 
contributes little to understanding and 
precisely nothing toward improvement 
of what we have. 





The day before this copy was prepared for the printer, we received a very 
kind letter from a priest who had just been assigned to build a new sub- 
urban parish. He wrote to express his pleasure that only a few months 
ago Msgr. Josiah Chatham had written for this Review, “Your Assignment: 
Build a New Suburban Parish,” and he assured us that the article would 
be of immediate and real value to him. 

We feel that we have another article which will be of similar value to many 
of our readers immediately, to still more with the passing of time and the 
distribution of assignments. “Antique Stained Glass and Religious Atmos- 
phere” is written by a priest of exceptional background, Father Michael 
McInerney, O.S.B. Before entering upon his studies for the priesthood, the 
author had spent ten years as a draftsman in the office of an architect. He 
continued studies in architecture before and after ordination and was 
licensed in 1920 to practice in North Carolina and West Virginia. Since that 
time he has designed and erected more than one hundred churches, large and 
small, and some two hundred institutional buildings. 

We ean think of no greater combination of qualifications—priest and 
architeet—for an authoritative treatment of the subject matter of next 
month’s article. 

















‘Unfinished Business, 


1891—" 


M, 15, 1956, was the sixty-fifth 


anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s social 
encyclical, Rerum Novarum, and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Pope Pius 
XI’s renewal and extension of its princi- 
ples in Quadragesimo Anno. Since 1891 
the Church has been in possession of an 
authoritative synthesis of the proximate 
doctrinal and moral principles by which 
the “social question” may best be 
answered. 

Among others, even a French anti- 
clerical writer, Pierre Lafitte, in 1891 
recognized the importance of the Leo- 
nine pronouncements: “It shows what 
some millions of men—having lived 
until now in ignorance and thoughtless- 
ness of social questions—will know . 
that the time has come to make a 








Father Welsh has been Professor of Moral 
Theology and Sociology at Immaculate Con- 
ception Seminary in Darlington, N. J., since 
1942. Since 1949 he has been Director of the 
Pope Pius XII Institute of Industrial Rela- 
lions. From July 2 to August 10 of this year, 
Father Welsh will be a membe: of the faculty 
of the Institute of Social Action (for priests 
and seminarians), Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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choice: to canalize the torrent or let 
it carry us off” (quoted by Fr. von Nell- 
Bruening, S.J., in Reorganization of 
Social Economy, . 25). 
outlined dramatically the truths which 
could serve as bulwarks for the channel; 
the torrent of the Industrial Revolution 
would flow on, but proper knowledge 


Pope Leo had 


and moral action by men and states 
could prevent any menace to human 
and spiritual values from an uncon- 
trolled flood. Forty years later Pope 
Pius was to rejoice: “Nor was the 
Apostolic voice raised in vain. It was 
listened to with genuine admiration and 
greeted with profound sympathy not 
only by the loyal children of the 
Church, but by many also who had 
wandered far from the truth and the 
unity of faith; nay more, by well nigh 
everyone who was thereafter interested 
in social and economic 

(Quadragesimo Anno, n. 12). 


questions”’ 


SUSPICION AND HOSTILITY 
TOWARD THE ENCYCLICALS 


Still, however, the darkness of ignor- 
ance and confusion was more agreeable 
to some than the light of truth. “De- 
spite this widespread agreement, how- 
ever, some were not a little disturbed, 
result that the noble and 
exalted teaching of Leo XIII, quite 
novel to worldly cars, was looked upon 


with the 


with suspicion by 
Catholies, and gave offense to others. 


some, even among 
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— Nor were there wanting those 
who while professing admiration . . 
regarded it as a Utopian ideal more de- 
sirable than attainable” (Pius XI, op. 
cit, n. 14). The masterful teachings of 
Pope Leo in 1891 have since been re- 
called and vindicated in several papal 
documents, most emphatically in the 
commemoration of their fortieth anni- 
versary by the above-quoted Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. These are intended to 
guide the Church in applying to the 
present social disorder “the only salu- 
tary cure’”’—a reform of morals. 

Today, as in Pope Leo’s time, “the 
Church uses her efforts not only to en- 
lighten the mind, but to direct by her 
precepts the life and conduct of all” 
(Rerum Novarum, n. 25). Today, un- 
fortunately, besides the continued ig- 
norance of the papal messages on the 
part of some, Catholics included, there 
are still those in great numbers who 
alternate suspicion with hostility or who 
simply judge the Church’s social teach- 
ings “impracticable.” Nor is our 
modern anti-Communism _ sufficient 
basis for building man’s security, as our 
present Holy Father has just recently 
reminded us: “But at the same time 
We again warn Christians of the indus- 
trial age, in the spirit of Our immediate 
predecessors in the supreme pastoral 
and teaching office, against being satis- 
fied with an anti-Communism founded 
on the slogan and the defense of a 
liberty which is devoid of content.” 
(Pope Pius XII, 1955 Christmas Mes- 
sage, NCWC ed., n. 28.) 

Khrushchev and Bulganin will join 
Lenin and Stalin in death, and Com- 
munism may depart from the stage of 
history—and we should still be far from 
the moral order which the popes would 
have us build on the foundation of 
Christianity’s eternal principles. We 
have a great deal of business to finish, 
on the levels of both truth and action. 


The “We” refers to all, but in a par- 
ticular way, to priests. 


PARISH PRIESTS: GUIDES 
AND INSPIRATION 


Though not rare, it is nevertheless 
unusual that an encyclical is addressed 
by the Pope directly to the Christian 
laity. Pope Leo XIII, in Rerum No- 
varum, had observed the usual form: 
“To Our Venerable Brethren, All Patri- 
archs, Primates, Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of the Catholic Word. . . .” In 
Quadragesimo Anno, Pope Pius XI, 
anxious, as it were, to avoid any delay 
in the process of informing the laity on 
such pressing and vital matters, added 
to the usual formula a direct address: 
“And to All the Faithful of the Catholic 
World on Reconstructing the Social 
Order.” The papal “impatience” of 
1931 was understandable; it may well 
be imitated without fault in 1956. For 
the few who are familiar with the en- 
cyclicals as such or in forms adapted 
to their understanding, we must substi- 
tute the many. The casual acquaint- 
ance made by the average Catholic we 
must replace by that abiding deep 
friendship for the papal teachings which 
will influence the convinced Catholic 
to introduce them to his employer or 
employee, his fellow unionist or unor- 
ganized neighbor, by word and example 
in all the activities of his life, public 
and private. How convince our people 
of the nature and authority of the 
Church’s social doctrine? In general, 
we must learn from both the successes 
and failures of the past; we must repeat 
and expand the victories and eliminate 
the defeats and their causes. Perhaps 
the first order of business is with us, the 
priests, intermediaries and interpreters 
as we should be of the papal messages. 
In the priests’ awareness, knowledge 
and attitude toward the social question 
are paralleled in miniature the aware- 
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ness, knowledge and attitude of the 
faithful confided to their care. There 
may be variations due to special cir- 
cumstances, e.g., the appeal and avail- 
ability of extraparochial Catholic Insti- 
tutes or adult programs, but in general 
it is the interest of and inspiration by 
parish priests which establishes the level 
of lay participation in an active aposto- 
late motivated by social justice and 
social charity. 

“LET THE SHOEMAKER 

STICK TO HIS LAST”? 

The role of priests may be outlined 
by the following questions and objec- 
tions as answered with the aid of papal 
pronouncements: 

A. The priesthood is a spiritual 
ministry; the problems of Labor and 
Management are temporal and eco- 
nomic. 

The “spiritualists” within the Chureh 
would not have priests touch the tem- 
poral order at all; the “naturalists” out- 
side the Church would have us use only 
temporal means for social reform. The 
popes ask us to bring the things of the 
spirit to the world of things. In the 
framework of God’s grace and revealed 
knowledge about God, Christ, the 
Chureh, original sin, and the soul, 
priests are expected to fulfill an impor- 
tant funetion in the Mystical Body’s 
action on the world. There is, of course, 
a danger that a priest may overdo his 
intervention in the world of work and 
business, directly or indirectly, but 
basically the problems there are human 
and, therefore, moral. “Just Wages,” 
“Honesty at Work,” The Second, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Commandments As 
They Affect Employer and Employee” 
—these are but a few of such moral 
problems. Hence they are the proper 
concern of the Chureh and of priests, 
always according to the nature of their 
vocation and assignment. 
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Indeed the Church believes that it 
would be wrong for her to interfere 
without just cause in such earthly 
concerns, but she ean never relinquish 
her God-given task of interposing 
her authority, not indeed in technical 
matters, for which she has neither the 
equipment nor the mission, but in all 
those that have a bearing on moral 
conduct (Quadragesimo Anno, n.41). 


There are some (priests) who show 
themselves fearful and uncertain 
when faced with the wickedness of 
Communism . . . Others show them- 
selves no less timid and uncertain in 
the face of that economic system 
which derives its name from the ex- 
cessive amassing of private weaith 
[excessive or exaggerated capital- 
ism'] the serious effects of which the 
Church has never ceased to denounce 
. . . Errors of both economie systems 
and the harmful results deriving from 
them must persuade everyone, espe- 
cially priests, to remain faithful to the 
social teaching of the Church, to 
spread the knowledge of it, and, to 
the extent of their power, to reduce it 
to practical application (Pope Pius 
XII, Menti Nostrae, Apostolic Ex- 
hortation to Priests, Sept. 23, 1950, 
nn. 122-123. Author’s italics). 


WHO AMONG THE 
CLERGY MAY TEACH? 


B. Social and economic matters 
are best left to priest specialists and 
qualified Catholic laymen. 
Admittedly, there are some problems 

in the field which require the attention 
of specialists, clerical and lay (and here 
consult the context of the quotations 
given below), but the popes insist re- 
peatedly that all priests with the care 
of souls have an essential part to play 
in offering the Christian remedy to a 
sick world. 


No easy task is here imposed upon 


‘In the United States this might best be de- 
scribed as a type of capitalism motivated by 
individualistic laissez-faire economic philoso- 
phy and is therefore not an all-embracing 
term. 


“UNFINISHED BUSINESS, 1891—” 





the Clergy, wherefore all candidates 
for the sacred priesthood must be 
adequately prepared to meet it by 
intense study of social matters 
(Quadragesimo Anno, n. 142). 


Let our parish priests, therefore, 
while providing of course for the nor- 
mal needs of the faithful, dedicate the 
better part of their endeavors and 
zeal to winning back the laboring 
masses to Christ and to His Chureh 
(Pope Pius XI, Divini Redemptoris, 
On Atheistic Communism, n. 62). 


AND WHO WILL LISTEN? 


C. Supposing, then, that parish 
priests should know intimately the 
teachings of the encyclicals, and 
spread and apply that knowledge 
among the laity, how can they reach 
beyond the group of fervent Catholics 
who are the backbone of every 
parish? What of the indifferent and 
even hostile Catholics, and of those 
outside the Faith? 


Our present Holy Father, in a mes- 
sage to priests cited below, spoke of 
“the will of God, that men must admit 
that the Gospel of Christ has the mis- 
sion of molding man’s whole outlook on 
life, and affecting not only his thought, 
but also his action” (Author’s italies). 
Once a priest is convinced that the en- 
cyclicals extend this mandate, he will 
surely be able, according to his capacity 
and opportunity, to find channels of 
truth and influence to the layman’s 
world. In the normal approaches of 
each parish, there are: a) the confes- 
sional, in the priest’s role as doctor and 
guide; b) the pulpit, the lecture plat- 
form and the less formal talk at society 
meetings; c) the purchase and recom- 
mendation of suitable books and 
pamphlets for parish library and 
pamphlet racks; d) the multiplied per- 
sonal contacts with parishioners and 
parish groups. Special attention may 
well be given to the “apostolate of good 
example’; it is not just the poet who 


may prefer “to see a sermon than hear 
one.” A priest should not overlook the 
duty fulfilled and the lesson given in 
his payment of a living wage and the 
creation of humane conditions of work 
for parish employees. Aware that even 
these channels are not enough to reach 
all, Pope Pius XII, in a written exhorta- 
tion to the Pastors and Lenten 
Preachers of Rome, on February 27, 
1954, reminded them and all priests of 
the necessity and effectiveness of using 
two other weapons: the explicitly 
spiritual and the lay apostolate. 


You yourselves, seeing your insuffi- 
ciency in the face of the demands of 
an apostolate ever more vast, ever 
more complex, perhaps murmur sadly 
the Divine Master’s lament: “The 
harvest indeed is abundant, but the 
laborers are few” (Matt. 9:37)... 
Yet we know, dear sons, that you can 
reach every soul, even the most dis- 
tant, the most remote and the most 
obstinate, by your prayers and sacri- 
fices for them. You can, for example, 
mobilize the children and suffering of 
your parishes, that they may cause a 
shower of graces to fall upon the souls 
entrusted to your care. Above all, 
you can offer the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass for all. We fully appreciate— 
and how could it be otherwise?—the 
very efficacious influence of these 
spiritual arms. But in the present 
economy of salvation the distressing 
problem remains: “How shall they 
believe him of whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher?” (Rom. 10:14). 
From this there naturally follows, 
dear sons, the necessity of obtaining 
help, of finding collaborators capable 
of multiplying your strength and ca- 
pacity, ready to supply for you where 
you do not succeed in penetrating. 
Hence the great importance of the 
apostolate of the laity. ... There- 
fore it is necessary to find these souls 
in order to use them after they have 
been solidly trained (Translation, 
Vatican Press, from The Pope Speaks, 
First Quarter, 1954). 
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The recommendations of Our Holy 
Father had already been included 
among the principal remedies for the ills 
of the social order as prescribed by 
Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno. 


The first and immediate apostles of 
the workingmen must themselves be 
workingmen, while the apostles of the 
industrial and commercial world 
should themselves be employers and 
merchants. It is your chief duty, 
Venerable Brethren, and that of your 
clergy, to seek diligently, to select 
prudently, and train fittingly these 
lay apostles, amongst workingmen 


and amongst employers (Quadra- 


gesimo Anno, n. 141).” 


*Each parish may present slightly different 
problems, but the writer makes bold to recom- 
mend the following as common standard 
equipment for all parish priests: a) Two 
books, by Father John Cronin, S.S., Catholic 
Social Principles and Catholic Social Action 
(Milwaukee, Bruce); b) A booklet, How to 
Start a Young Christian Workers Group, and 
other publications from Y.C.W. Headquarters, 
1700 W. Jackson St., Chicago 12, Ill. The 
Popes have frequently praised the Jocist 
movement (Y.C.W.) started by Monsignor 
Cardijn. An edition in English of Canon 
Cardijn’s major speeches has recently been 
published (Challenge to Action,’ Chicago, 
Fides, 1955). 
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Sponsors at Baptism 


Ree 762 § 1, declares that it is 
a most ancient custom of the Church 
to have a sponsor for one who is to be 
baptized, which custom is to be ob- 
served today, if possible. Authors refer 
to Tertullian’s speaking of the sponsor 
at baptism, an indication of the prac- 
tice as early as the second or third 
century. At the present time, of course, 
the prescriptions of the Church with 
regard to sponsors are to be found in 
the Code of Canon Law.? 

There is little to be gained by engag- 
ing in discussion of the nature and grav- 
ity of the obligation to have a sponsor 
ior baptism. The law states simply 
that there is to be a sponsor, and that 
this holds even for private baptism if a 
sponsor be then easily available. Ac- 
cording to Cappello, some question the 
gravity of this obligation, even in 
solemn baptism, because the Code says 
that there should be a sponsor “so far 
as possible.”’ Cappello seems to favor 
this opinion, saying that it is not with- 
out merit.* Others, like Coronata,* 
consider the obligation to be grave, but 
point out that baptism is not to be 
refused or omitted for lack of a sponsor. 

When ceremonies are supplied after 
a private baptism, a sponsor in the 
strict sense is not required.® That is, if 
there was a sponsor at the private 
baptism, he then acquired the office 


‘Canons 762-769. 
*Canon 762. 





By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


and duties of godparent. Even if there 
was no sponsor at that time, no one can 
become a godparent by merely assisting 
at the supplying of ceremonies. The 
sacrament is not then conferred; it is 
only the attendant ceremonies which are 
performed. Nevertheless, if there was 
no sponsor for the previous actual bap- 
tism, the law requires that there be one 
on hand for the supplying of ceremonies 
at a later date. In this case, there is 
no spiritual relationship contracted.® 
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Seminary, Denver, Colo- 
rado and is a member of 
the faculty of the Regis- 
ter College of Journalism. 
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1952. 





PRIVATE BAPTISM 


It has already been said that a spon- 
sor is required in private baptism, that 


*De Sacramentis, by Felix M. Cappello, 
S.J. (Marietti, Rome, 1947), I, 176. 

*De Sacramentis, by Matthaeus Conte a 
Coronata, O.M.C. (Marietti, Rome, 1943), 
I, 143. 

5 op. cit., n. 144. 

*Canon 762, § 2. 
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is, When the sacrament is conferred 
privately in an emergency, without the 
ceremonies which accompany the 
solemn rite. As experience reveals, 
securing a sponsor when someone is in 
danger of death is often no simple task. 
The Church recognizes this fact, and 
does not wish to endanger the salvation 
of anyone by insisting on non-essential 
conditions for administration of the 
sacraments. Therefore, Canon 762, § 
2, directs that a sponsor shall be em- 
ployed in private baptism, but only if 
it is easy to provide one. However, it 
would be wrong needlessly to disregard 
the requirement of the canon, or habitu- 
ally to ignore it. If an eligible sponsor 
is ready at hand, his or her services 
should be employed. Some reasonable 
‘ause is necessary, if this prescription 
of the law is not to be fulfilled. 


CONDITIONAL BAPTISM 


The Code of Canon Law is clear in 
its directions concerning a godparent 
for conditional baptism. The condi- 
tion will be necessary because there is 
some doubt about either the fact or the 
validity of a prior baptism. Hence, 
Canon 763, § 1, requires that the same 
sponsor as at the first baptism should 
be employed, if this can be done. If it 
‘annot, no sponsor is necessary. As 
the same canon states, there is no spirit- 
ual relationship contracted by a spon- 
sor at a conditional baptism, unless he 
fulfilled that office on both occasions 

Ordinarily there will be no problem 
in this respect when there is question of 
persons who were originally baptized 
into the Catholic Church, as might hap- 
pen in the maternity ward of a Catho- 
lic hospital. The baptism of converts is 
another matter, if there was a previous 
baptism. If the convert has never 
been baptized, he must have a sponsor 
for his baptism, like anyone else, as re- 
quired by Canon 762, §1. On the other 
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hand, many adult converts have pre- 
viously received baptism in an hereti- 
eal sect. When this is true, the Ordi- 
nary can permit the private conferring 
of baptism.* That is, the usual cere- 
monies attendant upon baptism into the 
Catholic Church do not have to be per- 
formed. Likewise, no sponsor is nec- 
essary, because the baptism is 
conditional.* Advertence to this provi- 
sion of the law may occasionally pre- 
vent some inconvenience, especially if 
the designated sponsor fails to make his 
appearance. The convert can make 
the responses in his own name, and the 
lack of a sponsor or his failure to arrive 
need not delay the baptism, so far as 
the law of the Church is concerned. 

If a person who was godparent for 
someone in a non-Catholic sect has 
since been converted, and if he is easily 
available at the time of his godchild’s 
reception into the Catholic Church, is 
there any obligation to employ his serv- 
ices as sponsor at the conditional bap- 
tism received by the second convert? 
There is no such obligation. Although 
the same godparent is available, he was 
not a valid sponsor at the first baptism. 
Members of an heretical sect cannot 
validly be sponsors.” Moreover, no 
spiritual relationship is incurred by be- 
ing godparent at a baptism conferred 
outside the Catholic Church.’ 


NUMBER AND SEX OF SPONSORS 

The Code of Canon Law prescribes 
that there are to be no more than two 
sponsors for baptism. If there be two, 
a man and a woman must be employed, 
whereas an individual sponsor may be 
of either sex. Varying opinions are 
found among commentators concerning 
the gravity of this rule. For example, 
Coronata writes that the limitation to 


7 Canon 759, , 2. 
1 





“Canon 763, 
*Canon 765, n. 2. 
” Cappello, op. cit., n. 180. 
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two sponsors seems to bind gravely," 
while others speak of the opinion of 
St. Alphonsus, who inclined to the opin- 
ion that it would be seriously wrong to 
have two persons of the opposite sex 
from that of the person baptized.!* 
Cappello questions the gravity of the 
restrictions placed upon the number and 
sex of sponsors at baptism, on the 
grounds that the multiplication of 
spiritual relationships found in the old 
law is now greatly restricted, and that 
the reason for the opinion of older au- 
thors no longer holds.!* 

What should be done if more than 
two sponsors appear for a_ baptism? 
This is rather unlikely, but it could 
happen because of a misunderstanding. 
It is suggested that all be permitted to 
act as sponsors, at least in name, but 
that two of them, one man and one 
woman, be designated as “principal 
sponsors,” and that only their names 
be entered in the baptismal register." 
It need hardly be said that the Church’s 
regulations concerning the number, sex, 
and qualifications of sponsors in no way 
whatsoever affect the validity of the 
baptism. Whether there be ten spon- 
sors or no sponsor at all, the sacrament 
is valid if the minister places the matter 
and form correctly, with the proper 
intention. We presuppose that the 
subject is capable of receiving the 
sacrament. 


PRELIMINARY REQUISITES FOR 
VALID SPONSORSHIP 


Canon 765 lists the requisites which 
a person must have in order to qualify 
as a sponsor, while the following canon 
specifies the conditions for lawful spon- 
sorship. For the moment, we are con- 
cerned with Canon 765 and validity. 

* op. cit., n. 146. 

“Theologia Moralis, by St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, Gaudé edition, Lib. VI, n. 155. 


“ Cappello, op. cit., n. 176. 
* loc. cit. 


The first prescription of that canon 
states that to be a sponsor, one must 
be baptized, must have attained the use 
of reason, and must have the intention 
of accepting the duties of sponsor.’ 
The first two of these requirements 
should not cause any difficulty. A per- 
son who has not received baptism is in 
no position to act as a spiritual father 
to one who has received, or is receiving, 
that sacrament. Although he might be 
able materially to provide instruction, 
or the means of securing a Christian 
education, the Church requires that he 
be baptized. Likewise, the use of rea- 
son is required. Anyone who lacks this 
is in no condition to accept the re- 
sponsibility of providing for another’s 
education, much less carry out that 
responsibility. 

It is with regard to the intention of 
the sponsor that difficulty may arise. 
Not everyone appreciates the fact that 
a godparent must know of the sponsor- 
ship which he is supposed to accept, and 
that he must really intend to do so. 
Insufficient would be a friend’s or rela- 
tive’s alleged willingness to act as spon- 
sor, if he knew that the family wished 
him to do so. The faithful do not al- 
ways understand this, and it is neces- 
sary to be sure that the proposed spon- 
sor is aware of the circumstances and 
that he has the required intention. 


SPONSOR BY PROXY 


Some thirty years ago the Archbishop 
of Utrecht presented to the Holy See 
an inquiry concerning this important 
matter.1® His petition spoke of the pre- 
vailing custom of having the sponsor 
be represented at baptism by someone 
else as proxy. Moreover, the sponsor 


Canon 765, n. 1. 

S.C. of the Sacraments, Instruction, No- 
vember 25, 1925, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XVIII, p. 43 ss., Canon Law Digest, I, pp. 
338-344. 
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designated no particular individual to 
take his place. The proxy was ordi- 
narily chosen by the priest or by the 
parents of the child. The Archbishop 
inquired about the contracting of spirit- 
ual relationship in these circumstances, 
and about the resultant diriment im- 
pediment to marriage, as well as about 
the conditions required for a sponsor 
to act through a proxy. 

The reply of the Sacred Congregation 
was that, in the circumstances de- 
scribed, both the spiritual relationship 
and the impediment would result, if the 
sponsor knew of the custom and in- 
tended to conform to it, provided that 
he was otherwise qualified. However, 
the custom was condemned, and that 
for several reasons. For one thing, 
there could hardly be the requisite cer- 
tainty that the sponsor intended to as- 
sume the office with its obligations. 
Too, the pastor would frequently have 
no opportunity to find out whether the 
requisite qualifications were present. 
Furthermore, the office of sponsor was 
rendered almost meaningless by the 
custom in force. 

To avoid these difficulties, therefore, 
the Sacred Congregation declared that, 
if a proxy is to represent the sponsor 
at baptism, his authority to do so should 
be lawfully proved by witnesses or by 
a legitimate document, unless the in- 
tention of the sponsor is known to the 
priest with certainty from _ other 
sources. There can be instances in 
which, despite lack of written evidence, 
there is no reason to doubt that the god- 
parent knows of his sponsorship, wishes 
to accept the office, and is willing to be 
represented by a proxy. However, if 
the priest learns in sufficient time that 
it is planned to use a proxy, reasonable 
diligence should be employed to obtain 
written acknowledgment from the ac- 
tual sponsor before the baptism. 

Nevertheless, if no preliminary warn- 
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ing has been given, it does not follow 
that a sponsor and his proxy must be 
rejected only because there is no writ- 
ten evidence of the sponsor’s accept- 
ance and intention. Certainty with 
regard to his intention and his quali- 
fications is required, by whatever means 
this may be obtained. The Holy See 
recognizes as sufficient the certitude 
‘from other sources” than written docu- 
ments. Especially should the upright- 
ness and veracity of the child’s family 
be considered in deciding whether there 
is sufficient basis for accepting someone 
as proxy for an absent sponsor, for 
judging that the sponsor has the re- 
quisite intention, and for deciding 
whether or not the real sponsor is 
properly qualified for the office. 

Not to be overlooked is the require- 
ment that the names of both proxy and 
sponsor be entered in the baptismal 
register.'7 When the entry is made, it 
should be put in such a fashion that it 
is clear which person was sponsor and 
which was proxy. There is question 
not only of a spiritual relationship, but 
frequently also of a diriment impedi- 
ment to marriage. These are con- 
tracted by the sponsor, not by the 
proxy, and there should be no uncer- 
tainty about the identity of the person 
affected by so important a matter. 


NON-CATHOLICS AS SPONSORS 


By reason of Canon 765, n. 2, mem- 
bers of heretical and schismatical sects 
are excluded from the office of spon- 
sor. The reason for the legislation is 
obvious. The sponsor is supposed to 
instruct and educate his godchild in the 
Catholic faith, if anything should hap- 
pen to prevent the parents’ doing so. 
Hence, it is natural that Catholics 
should be required for this office, and 


~* Canon Law Digest, I, p. 343. 
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that heretics and schismaties are ex- 
cluded from it. 

Occasionally some difficulty is caused 
by the fact that the parents have al- 
ready designated a non-Catholic as 
sponsor for their child, and to reject 
him then, after he has been asked to 
act as godparent, might lead to serious 
inconvenience. Several authors suggest 
meeting this situation by calling the 
non-Catholic a witness at the baptism, 
and by not telling him to touch the in- 
fant at the time of the baptism. If 
the would-be sponsor is actually holding 
the baby, as the godmother often does, 
and it is not feasible to have someone 
else do so, this can be tolerated. The 
act is not intrinsically evil, and the 
non-Catholic is not a valid sponsor, 
even if she is touching or holding the 
ehild.!® 

Some may remember reading several 
years ago of a baptism at which the 
wife of the then President of the United 
States was “honorary sponsor” at the 
baptism of a child born to a Catholic 
relative of hers. As a non-Catholic, 
she could not validly act as godmother 
for the baby. The term used in this 
case made it obvious that no actual 
sponsorship was involved, and that 
there was merely given a position of 
honor. Perhaps this same designation 
in other cases would prove to be the 
desirable solution to a problem caused 
by the presence of a non-Catholic who 
has been asked to be godparent, and 
who comes to the church expecting to 
do so. 


UNWORTHY SPONSORS 


The common practice, as we know, is 
for the priest to learn ahead of time 
whether or not the proposed sponsors 


Manual Theologiac Moralis, by Domi- 
nic M. Prummer, O. P. (Herder, Barcelona, 
1946), III, n. 145; Cappello, op. cit., n. 177; 
Coronata, op. cit., n. 147. 


are practical Catholics. If they are 
not, the parents are informed that they 
should seek other sponsors. Usually 
parents are as desirous as the priest of 
having good Catholics as godparents 
for their children, and no problem is 
encountered. 

However, in some more complicated 
situations, it may be helpful to remem- 
ber that the Code does not simply speak 
of practical Catholics when determin- 
ing the qualifications for worthy and 
lawful sponsors. The canons require 
for liceity that the sponsor should not 
have been excommunicated, or ex- 
cluded from legitimate ecclesiastical 
acts, or be under the blight of legal in- 
famy (infamia juris). Even then, there 
is required a notorious offense, leading 
to these consequences, for disqualifica- 
tion of the sponsor. They are also ruled 
out as lawful sponsors who have been 
placed under interdict, or who are 
public criminals or who have lost their 
good name (infamia facti). 

Prummer declares, by way of ex- 
ample, that a person’s missing his 
aster duty or his drinking to excess 
is not enough in itself to justify the 
priest’s rejecting him as a sponsor.’® 
Again, we seek and want and insist upon 
practical Catholics as sponsors. But 
there may be instances in which grave 
harm would be caused by imposing de- 
mands stricter than those of the letter 
of the law. Consequently, being aware 
of the exact conditions imposed by the 
law of the Church may enable a priest, 
in good conscience, to admit as sponsor 
a Catholic who is careless in the prac- 
tice of his religion, but who is not ac- 
tually barred by the Code. 

If there exists a doubt as to the 
eligibility or the fitness of a proposed 
sponsor, Canon 767 directs that the case 
should be submitted to the judgment 


~ ® op. cit., IIT, n. 146. 
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of the Ordinary, if there be time. 
Usually, however, the doubt comes up 
at the time of the baptism, and demands 
immediate settlement. If there is no 
opportunity to consult the Ordinary, 
the priest should be most cautious about 
rejecting a sponsor, lest the rejection 
lead to more serious evils. The appli- 
cable principle is that ecclesiastical law 
does not bind when there is a propor- 
tionately grave excusing cause. Ac- 
cording to Cappello, the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary in 1860 voiced this warning 
about rejection of sponsors at bap- 
tism.*” If it should be necessary to 
deny participation in the ceremony, the 
denial should be courteous and kindly, 
to avoid needless offense. We should 
always understand that scandal, in the 
true sense of that term, must be 
avoided, so far as possible. However, 
in any case the innocent and helpless 
child should not be made to suffer, and 
perhaps be exposed to the loss of heaven 
for all eternity, if these grave evils 
would result from the rejection of a 
sponsor on the grounds that he is not 
a good enough Catholic. 


FURTHER REQUIREMENTS 
FOR VALIDITY 


Father, mother, husband, and wife 
are disqualified from being sponsors 
for their own children or for their 
spouse, respectively.*!_ If it be neces- 
sary or advisable, one of the parents 
may hold the child during baptism, al- 
though it is preferable that one of the 
godparents or someone else should ful- 
fill this task.** Even if he holds the 
infant, a parent cannot become the 
sponsor by doing so. He is ineligible. 

Those forbidden by the canon to be 
sponsors, including the parents, may 
serve as proxies for the real godparents. 

» op. cit., n. 178 


** Canon 765, n. 3 
= Prummer, op. cit., n. 145 
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It is more fitting that they do not do 
this, but they are not forbidden to act 
as proxies. In some instances, only the 
parents may be available for this duty. 

An engaged person may be sponsor 
for his fiancée, but his doing so is ill- 
advised. Sponsorship brings with it a 
diriment impediment to marriage, so 
that a dispensation will be necessary to 
make possible the intended wedding. 

The law also requires that the spon- 
sor be designated by the recipient of 
the sacrament, or by his parents or 
guardians. Only in default of these 
does the priest designate a sponsor.** 
If no one mentioned in the canon had 
designated the sponsor, he would not be 
validly such.** The precedence given 
to parents over the minister of the 
sacrament in this case is worthy of note. 

Designation of the sponsor and his 
physical presence at the ceremony are 
not enough. Valid sponsorship also de- 
mands that the godparent, either per- 
sonally or by proxy, touch the person 
to be baptized in the very act of bap- 
tism, or that he receive him from the 
sacred font or from the hands of the 
person baptizing.*® It is advisable to 
inform the sponsors before the cere- 
mony begins that they should touch the 
child when the actual baptism is taking 
place. Having been thus forewarned, 
they will usually be on the alert for the 
moment at which they should touch the 
child. There is then less likelihood of 
overlooking this part of the ceremony. 
Of course, if the godmother is holding 
the child, for her the warning is un- 
necessary. 

However, if for any reason a sponsor 
forgets or fails to touch the child at the 
time of baptism, there remains another 
possible procedure. The priest ean lift 
the child into the hands of the sponsor, 


“Canon 765, n. 4. 
“Cappello, op. cit.. n. 177. 


“Canon 765, n. 5. 
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who thus receives the infant from the 
hands of the one baptizing immediately 
after the sacrament has been conferred. 

What should be done about record- 
ing the names of the sponsors, if the 
priest is certain that one of the god- 
parents did not touch the child, or 
receive him, as prescribed by the Code? 
If the sponsor is of the opposite sex from 
the person baptized, it seems necessary 
to add in the baptismal register a nota- 
tion explaining that N. N. was not a 
valid sponsor, because of failure to 
touch the infant. Without that nota- 
tion, the register bears official witness 
to a spiritual relationship and a diri- 
ment impediment to marriage, which 
do not truly exist. Thus, the record is 
false, and in a serious matter. If the 
child and the godparent are of the same 
sex, the reasons for the notation are not 
so weighty. Nevertheless, for the sake 
of complete accuracy, it would appear 
proper to make the notation in this 
ease also. 


CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS 
FOR LAWFULNESS 


For lawful admission as sponsor, the 
Code requires that a person shall have 
reached his fourteenth year of age, un- 
less the minister for a justifying cause 
permits the admission of a younger 
person.*® It should be understood that 
the canon is setting the minimum age 
for sponsorship at what we would ordi- 
narily call thirteen years of age. That 
is, once a child has passed his thirteenth 
birthday, he has reached or begun his 
fourteenth year. Completion of the 
thirteenth year canonically occurs at 
midnight ending the thirteenth birth- 
day. At that point the fourteenth year 
is begun.** Therefore, a boy or girl of 
thirteen years does not need special 
permission to be a sponsor. 


* Canon 766_n. J. 
* Canon 34, § 3, n. 3. 


However, the law accepts any just 
cause as being sufficient for an excep- 
tion to this rule, provided that there be 
some reasonable proportion between 
cause and exception. For example, in 
large families it is not unusual to have 
the parents select the oldest boy and 
girl to be sponsors for the newly born 
infant. The faith and devotion of the 
family may constitute a just cause for 
granting the request. An additional 
reason is the strong probability that the 
brother and sister will be more effective 
and active sponsors, and that they will 
be able to do more for the new baby, 
than would older persons outside the 
family circle. This is merely an ex- 
ample. It is for the priest administer- 
ing the sacrament to pass judgment on 
the reasonableness of the cause for ad- 
mitting a younger child to sponsorship. 

The Code of Canon Law allows a 
novice or a professed religious to be a 
godparent only in case of necessity, and 
then only with permission of at least 
the local Superior.28 For a man in 
sacred orders the law does not demand 
any necessity as a condition for his 
being sponsor, but it does require that 
he obtain the express permission of his 
proper Ordinary.*® If a priest seeks 
and obtains this permission, he would 
then have someone act as his proxy in 
fulfilling the sponsor’s role at the 
baptism, if he is going to perform the 
Baptism. 

There comes to mind here another 
point worthy of mention. If baptism 
has been conferred privately by some- 
one other than a priest, the baptismal 
register should indicate clearly who ac- 
tually administered the sacrament. 
The priest making the entry should not 
simply sign his own name as minister. 
The other person, doctor or nurse or 
neighbor, was the minister. Between 


“Canon 746. n. 4. 
” Canon 766, n. 5. 
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him and the infant there now exists a 
spiritual relationship, and possibly a 
diriment impediment to marriage.®° 
The record, therefore, should state the 
facts clearly and accurately. 


OBLIGATIONS OF SPONSORS 


“Because of the responsibility as- 
sumed by sponsors, it is their duty to 
regard their spiritual child as_per- 
petually entrusted to them, and effica- 
ciously to provide, in those matters 
affecting his training in Christian liv- 
ing, that he shall throughout his whole 
life prove himself to be what in the 
solemn ceremony they promised he 
would be.’*! Authors describe this ob- 
ligation as being per se grave. How- 
ever, writes Cappello, in practice it is 


often light or non-existent. For one 
thing, the obligation is conditional, 


binding only in ease of necessity, that 
is, when parents or guardians fail to 
carry out their duty.** 

” Canons 768; 1079. 

* Canon 769. 

* Cappello, op. cit., n. 179. 


Sponsors can help their godchild by 
their interest, by encouraging the par- 
ents to fulfill their personal responsi- 
bilities, if necessary, by small gifts to 
the child on the anniversary of birth or 
baptism, and by similar means. If the 
parents cannot or will not do their duty, 
the obligation of the sponsors may be 
summed up by saying that, all things 
considered, they should do the _ best 
they can to provide for the child’s re- 
ligious training and instruction. 

What that will amount to in a par- 
ticular case will depend largely upon 
the prudent judgment of a priest who is 
familiar with all of the circumstances. 
Infrequently as they may be obliged to 
do something positive about it, the 
office of godparents is not merely honor- 
ary. It brings the obligation of exer- 
cising spiritual care over their godchild, 
an obligation to be carried out actively 
if the child’s parents or guardians 
neglect their responsibility, or cannot 
satisfy it. 





3) your old address. 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you will please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Tips for Convert Makers 


Il. 


lL. THIS ARTICLE we continue the 
enumeration of the significant develop- 
ments in the convert apostolate. In 
the previous issue we outlined six im- 
portant developments and here we pre- 
sent an additional twelve. If we have 
omitted any important development, 
we shall appreciate the kindness of any 
reader in bringing it to our attention. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


These two modern media of mass 
communication, instruction, and enter- 
tainment have been pressed into the 
service of the Church and particularly 
of the convert apostolate. The Cath- 
olic Hour, the Sacred Heart Program, 
the Family Theater, the Hour of St. 
Francis and the Ave Maria Program 
are carried over many stations and 
bring to millions of listeners some as- 
pect of Catholic faith and devotion. An 
increasing number of pastors are con- 
ducting over local stations a half-hour 
program, often called “The Pastor’s 
Fireside,” during which they answer 
questions telephoned into them while 
they are on the air. The ideal would 
be to have such a program on every 
local station. 

Bishop Sheen’s televised talks are 
carried over a coast-to-coast network 
and attract the rapt interest of millions 
of families. While they are essentially 
educational in character, they stimulate 
reverence and love for God and can- 
not fail to enhance interest in the 





Further Significant Developments 


By JOHN A. O’BRIEN, Ph.D. 


Church of which he is a distinguished 
prelate. Religious programs are also 
‘arried on local stations and every 
effort must be made to make increasing 
use of this great miracle of modern sci- 
ence to carry a knowledge of Christ’s 
saving truths to the millions. 


PAMPHLET APOSTOLATE 


The pamphlet, with its accent on con- 
densation and brevity, is admirably 





Father O’Brien, author- 
in-residence at Notre 
Dame University, ts one 
of the most tireless and 
successful priests in con- 
vert work in America. 
He has written—at last 
tabulation—some _ fifteen 
books, numerous pam- 
phlets and has a weekly 

‘ syndicated column. He 
spearheaded the first Crusade for Souls in the 
San Diego diocese in 1951 and has been chiefly 
responsible for the continuing spread of this 
movement in other dioceses. The present 
series will conclude with our September issue. 





suited to the staccato tempo of mod- 
ern American life and to the reading 
habits of the general public. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the publishers of 
Catholic pamphlets are issuing an in- 
creasing number in attractive formats, 
covering virtually every aspect of 
Catholic belief and practice. More 
parish churches are stocking their racks 
with a choice variety of pamphlets and 
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are encouraging their parishioners to 
take one home after the Sunday Mass, 
read it, and then circulate it among 
non-Catholic friends. 

Monsignor John J. Daly, pastor of 
Blessed Sacrament Church, Philadel- 
phia, a parish of about 4,000 families, 
has his ushers distribute a pamphlet to 
ach adult at every Sunday Mass. 
They pass them on to _ churchless 
friends, with the result that 800 have 
applied for instruction. Monsignor 
Daly has set an inspiring example for 
every parish. When the practice be- 
comes more widespread, the increase 
in converts will be striking indeed. 
If 20,000,000 Catholics distributed 
one pamphlet a week, we would multi- 
ply the annual total of converts mani- 


fold. 


THE LEGION OF MARY 


Outstanding among Catholic organ- 
izations is the work of the Legion of 
Mary in calling at homes to recover 
fallenaways and to interest non-Cath- 
olics in courses of instruction. Winning 
converts calls essentially for the “shoe- 
leather apostolate,” and the Legion- 
naires are always willing to travel “the 
second mile” in the quest of the Good 
Shepherd for the strayed sheep. The 
organization of one of several presidia 
in each parish is an important step in 
getting the convert apostolate moving 
at top speed and efficiency. 


CONVERT MAKERS OF AMERICA 


This organization fosters convert- 
making by the laity under the guidance 
of the clergy. Its headquarters are at 
21 O'Riley Street, Pontiac, Michigan, 
and it publishes a monthly C.M.O.A. 
Bulletin. Its members establish pam- 
phlet racks in publie places and stock 
them with free literature. The mem- 
bers bring churchless neighbors into 
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their homes where they give six instruc- 
tions, answer questions, and then en- 
deavor to bring the instructees to the 
nearest priest to complete the course. 
They offer also to go to the homes of 
neighbors and give the instructions 
there. 

Like the Legion of Mary, the Con- 
vert Makers of America is an organiza- 
tion of zealous lay men and women who 
are helping to convince the laity that 
they have a real and an important role 
to play in the convert apostolate. The 
goal toward which they are working is 
worthy of all praise: make every Cath- 
olic home a center of apostolic instruc- 
tion. When that goal is reached we 
shall be well on our way toward the 
winning of the churchless millions of 
America. 


CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The work of this great organization, 
especially its department of fishers, is 
a mighty stimulus to the convert apos- 
tolate. At all the sessions of its various 
study clubs the goal of sharing their 
knowledge of the faith with churchless 
friends should be kept before the mem- 
bers. The choice of books on the con- 
vert apostolate as texts for their study 
clubs will help to make all the members 
not only more convert-minded, but also 
more expert salesmen of Christ’s truths. 
Indeed, the entire work of the convert 
apostolate fits admirably into the ob- 
jectives of the Confraternity, and that 
is where it might well be placed in 
every parish. 


CONVERT CLUBS 


Because converts are more likely to 
understand the suspicions, fears, hesi- 
tances, gropings, and prejudices of non- 
Catholics, they are exceptionally well 
qualified to interest them in the Cath- 
olic faith. They are in a position to 
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show how unfounded are such fears, 
and how the Catholic religion ministers 
to their deepest needs. In_ those 
parishes where the converts are organ- 
ized into a Convert Club, they have 
themselves been carried into a deeper 
knowledge of the faith and have proven 
helpful in recruiting prospects and in 
helping with their instruction. The 
ideal is to have a Convert Club in each 
parish and to utilize to the full its great 
potentialities for winning other con- 
verts. 

The Guild of St. Paul, with head- 
quarters at 501 Short Street, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, is a federation of such 
Convert Clubs. It offers helpful sug- 
gestions, and sponsors an annual con- 
vention. 


HOLY HOUR FOR CONVERSIONS 


The custom of having such a holy 
hour each month is spreading to thou- 
sands of parishes and is making Catho- 
lies conscious of their duty to help in 
winning their churchless friends for 
Christ. The of faith comes 
largely as a result of prayer. The 
more we pray to the Holy Ghost for 
such a grace, the more generously will 
the grace be given to sincere truth 
seekers to find the full deposit of divine 
truth in the Catholie faith. 


grace 


MISSIONS FOR NON-CATHOLICS 


Missions which are specifically di- 
rected to non-Catholies not only en- 
lighten Catholies, but kindle the spark 
of genuine interest in a large percentage 
of outsiders who are induced to attend. 
The Paulists have been the pioneers in 
such missions and they have developed 
a new technique, called the Pulpit Dia- 
logue, in conducting these missions. A 


priest in one pulpit presents the com- 
mon questions and difficulties, and a 
priest in another pulpit answers them. 


It is a modern and effective adapta- 
tion of the old Question Box, which was 
a prominent feature in the traditional 
mission for non-Catholics. Such mis- 
sions always serve to recruit an appre- 
ciable number of people interested in 
securing a complete course of instruc- 
tion. The convert-minded parish will 
not fail to schedule at reasonable in- 
tervals a mission for non-Catholies and 
to prepare for it by recruiting many 
non-Catholies to attend. 


COURSES IN CONVERT-MAKING 


The Catholic Digest survey disclosed 
the need of instructing Catholics in 
techniques of convert-making. Some- 
thing of this need can be met by the 
work of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine Study Clubs, by courses in 
colleges and: even in high schools. A 
volume, You Too Can Win Souls, based 
upon an analysis of over three hundred 
eases of lay pople who have helped 
to win converts, has been issued for 
the guidance of all. It outlines eight 
basic methods which have _ proven 
effective and shows how every Catholic 
can put them into practice. 

The four-year course in convert- 
making conducted by Father John T. 
McGinn, C.S.P., at the Catholie Uni- 
versity has proven most fruitful for 
seminarians. Instead of waiting to 
learn the effective methods by the slow 
and painful trial-and-error method, 
these seminarians are able immediately 
after ordination to apply the techniques 
developed by experienced and success- 
ful convert-makers. The establishment 
of such a four-year course in every 
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seminary will do much to provide the 
convert movement with expert guid- 
ance and will greatly increase the an- 
nual total of converts. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
MIXED MARRIAGES 


A number of instructions, ranging 
from six to ten, for non-Catholies in 
mixed marriages is required in the 
various dioceses. Such a small number 
of instructions, dealing largely with the 
duties of the married state, is rarely 
sufficient to lead to conversion. Experi- 
ence shows that where the inquirers 
are given a complete course of instruc- 
tion the majority embrace the faith. 

Hence it is well to encourage the non- 
Catholic party in all prospective mixed 
marriages to take the full course. 
Many, if not most, of such engagements 
will then eventuate in Catholic wed- 
dings. Indeed, careful students of the 
subject are urging that the taking of 
the entire course of instruction be made 
a requisite in every diocese. 


STREET PREACHING 


Since many non-Catholics will not 
enter a Catholic church, it is necessary 
to bring the teachings of Christ to them 
on the street corner and in the market 
place. In a number of dioceses, chiefly 
in the South, trailer mission chapels 
manned by a few priests, bring the 
services of the Church to the people 
who cluster around it on a street corner 
or a parking lot. Perhaps their chief 
service is to remove misconceptions and 
plant a few basic truths in the minds 
of the auditors so that they will be 
prompted to follow a complete course 
of instruction given either by the near- 
est priest or by mail. Hundreds of con- 
verts have been started on their way 
into the Church by such street preach- 
ing. 
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CATHOLIC HOME LIBRARY 


The movement is growing to have a 
fair-sized library of books explaining 
the Catholic faith in every home. 
Twenty to thirty books would cover 
the history, liturgy and devotions of 
the Church and present her dogmatic, 
moral, and social teachings. If every 
Catholic family would acquire such a 
working library, read it, and circulate 
it among its neighbors, every home 
would become a Catholic Information 
Center. From loaning books to explain- 
ing the faith is but a short step: soon 
the ideal of having each Catholic home 
a center of apostolic instruction would 
be realized. 

Besides numerous pamphlets present- 
ing tips for convert making, the follow- 
ing books embody the techniques for 
recruiting and instructing prospective 
converts, worked out by more than fifty 
of the most successful convert makers 
in the English speaking world: The 
White Harvest, Winning Converts, 
Sharing the Faith, Bringing Souls to 
Christ, You Too Can Win Souls, and 
The Open Door. 

Helpful too in interesting people in 
the Catholic religion are the stories of 
converts. Among the most widely cir- 
culated are the following volumes con- 
taining the stories of converts: The 
Road to Damascus, Through Hundred 
Gates, Where I Found Christ, Paths to 
Christ, Roads to Rome, The Way to 
Emmaus and Where Dwellest Thou? 
These stories present the credentials of 
the Church and show how they brought 
conviction to sincere truth seekers. 
Hence they embody a course in apolo- 
getics and show how it is applied to 
provide practical guidance for people 
groping for the fullness of divine revela- 
tion. 

A monthly bulletin, Techniques for 
Convert-Makers, provides helpful sug- 
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gestions for the clergy and seminarians. 
A weekly column, You Can Win Con- 
verts, syndicated by the N.C.W.C. 
News Service to many Catholic news- 
papers in the United States and 
Canada, features the achievements of 
lay men and women along these lines. 
It is designed to show by example how 
more of our laity can participate effec- 
tively in the convert apostolate. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


In recent years interest among the 
clergy in working out systematic meth- 
ods of reaching the churchless millions 
in the English speaking world has 
reached a new high. Of equal signifi- 
cance is the spread of this interest to a 
growing number of our laity. For the 
first time great numbers of the latter 
are becoming conscious that they are 
called upon not only to hold fast to the 
faith, but also to share it. 

The spread of the Crusade for Souls 
to an increasing number of dioceses has 
served to enlist thousands of lay men 
and women in calling at the homes of 
churchless friends and neighbors, invit- 
ing them to Inquiry Forums. These 
canvassers have discovered that the 


expression of their willingness to wel- 
come outsiders to our services and our 
instruction classes has met with a most 
gratifying response. It is encouraging 
them to be more articulate about their 
faith, more willing to answer questions, 
loan books and disseminate pamphlets 
about it. 

While their chief service at the pres- 
ent is as recruiters of attendance at In- 
quiry Forums, they give promise of 
developing into excellent exponents of 
Catholic truth, capable of explaining 
their faith from A to Z to their church- 
less neighbors. An Inquiry Class, 
backed by the recruiting zeal of the 
laity, conducted two or three times a 
vear in every parish, will certainly lead 
to a marked increase in converts. 

The maximum number will be 
achieved, however, only when every 
Catholic home becomes a center of 
apostolic instruction, and the members 
of every Catholic family are consumed 
with a burning zeal to share the pre- 
cious treasure of their holy faith with 
every non-Catholic family in the com- 
munity in which they live. That is 
the goal toward which the Church in 
every land must struggle with Pauline 
zeal and unfaltering faith and courage. 
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Roma Loc UTA 


Father Carr began his Roma Locuta de- 
partment for this Review in April, 1956. 
At present the author is teaching Dog- 
matic Theology and Canon Law at St. 
Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y., 
and Medical Ethics and Pre-Psychiatry 
at St. Peter’s Hospital, Albany, N.Y. He 
is Vice-President of the National Fran- 
Educational 
Censor Librorum, Diocese of Albany. 
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A Word to Worried Diplomats 


Members of the Diplomatic Corps 
accredited to the Holy See from most 
of the world’s nations were received in 
solemn audience by the Pope during 
the course of the recent jubilee celebra- 
tions in Rome.! 

Speaking in French, the Holy Father 
took occasion to repeat, with great em- 
phasis, the unbending efforts of the 
Holy See to help establish abiding 
peace among the various countries of 
the world. His plea for international 
harmony was couched in almost im- 
passioned terms, with repeated refer- 
ence to the harsh deceptions that lie in 
wait for mankind if it attaches its 
hopes on the illusory progress of 
science. 

People speak today, the Pontiff said, 
of contemporary scientific achievements 
as constituting a “second technical 
revolution.” Despite the vaunted ac- 
complishments we see in the world, it 
still remains true that great suffering 
as well as political and economic in- 
security exist everywhere, among the 
“more fortunate” people as well as 
among the “undeveloped” people. 

The Church does not, observed the 


1 L’Osservatore Romano, num. 55 (29.117). 
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Holy Father, eschew the genuine 
progress of science. But the Church 
does insist that the products of a sci- 
entific age should not be permitted to 
disturb the equilibrium of human life 
in its various spheres of activity. This 
disturbance results when men lose sight 
of the basic truth that all material 
things are destined to serve man in the 
pursuit of goals worthy of his human 
dignity. They are merely means to an 
end. They are not, cautioned the Pope, 
ends in themselves. Said he: “The 
role of the Church consists in bringing 
about a due respect for an order of 
values in this connection—the subor- 
dination of elements of material prog- 
ress to elements properly spiritual.” 

States which observe this hierarchy 
of values will maintain an internal 
solidity which will act as a safeguard 
against militant materialism. The 
forces of this militant materialism re- 
gard the time of peace as merely a 
truce, precarious enough, during which 
those forces await the social and eco- 
nomic collapse of other peoples. 


RELEVANCE 


This pontifical address touched again 
on the issue of peace, one of the Pope’s 
chief “preoccupations,” to use his own 
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World leaders cannot be re- 
minded too often that real peace and 
genuine security will never spring full- 
blown from the brow of the automaton. 
There would appear to be also in the 
Pontiff’s message a thinly-veiled warn- 
ing about the intentions of Communism 
in times of “peace.” There is some- 
thing fearfully ominous about the “new 
line” from Moscow, attached as it is to 
a cooing dove of peace. Having dis- 
avowed the Stalinist dogma on the in- 
evitabilitvy of violence, Khrushchev & 
Co. seem now to be lining up as many 
countries as possible into a “zone of 
peace,” made up of sweetness and light 
and with Moscow as its guiding angel. 
Any nation outside this peaceful 
brotherhood, v.g., the U.S.A., would 
be branded as a warmonger and 
linked with a shrinking minority of 
those who don’t recognize the saving 
Gospel of Communism. It is a net for 
the unwary nations of the world, and a 
very shrewd one indeed. Could it not 
be that the Holy Father is warning the 
free world and urging it to re-evaluate 
its spiritual inventory as a defense, in 
part, against this new strategy? 


word. 


Pius XII vs. Pessimism 


The Holy Father’s Easter Message 
was a profound and moving analysis of 
the nature of peace and the only means 
by which it ean be attained. 

The world desperately needs the hope 
and joy which the Christian faith alone 
ean bring to it, but the mission of 
Catholics cannot be convincing and 
arousing unless their faith is sincere, 
well-founded, alive, active. Those 
blessed with faith in Christ represent 
a “humanity without fear,” living in 
the midst of the storms of the world, 
knowing how to preserve intact in the 
depths of its soul an essential serenity, 
and ready to face evil and disorder so 


as to triumph over them by good deeds. 

Continued the Pontiff: “Faith is then 
the light, substance, protection of life. 
It is the banner which will be favored 
with victory in the spiritual warfare 
which every Christian is called upon to 
endure. . On the other hand, what 
would be a mere appearance of faith, 
destined to defeat, is a vague sense of 
Christianity, flabby and empty, which 
remains on the outer threshold of con- 
viction in the mind, and of love in the 
heart. It is not set into the whole 
structure of life, whether public or 
private.” 

Surely they are not partisans of 
peace, stated the Holy Father, who 
allow themselves to bend before a pessi- 
mism which is cleverly diffused, and 
finds expression in the cheap saying: 
“What good can be done by all that?” 
(The Pope used the Italian phrase: 
Tanto non giova a nulla.) It is pre- 
cisely on the weak points of man: his 
pessimism, his cupidity, his envy, his 
urge toward unfounded criticism, that 
the enemies of peace exert pressure to 
sow confusion in the mind. The enemy 
of peace, pointedly observed the Pope, 
uses now one, now another of these 
passions. “Today the enemies of peace 
exalt their myths,’ went on the Holy 
Father, “tomorrow they deride them. 
Today they harshly withdraw, tomor- 
row they make an approach. Today 
they announce a new system, to return 
tomorrow to the old.” 

Near the end of this notable address, 
the Supreme Pontiff warned the leaders 
of the world against a homicidal, suici- 
dal “nuclear race toward the abyss.” 
To increase the alarm and terror, there 
have come now radio-guided missiles, 
capable of traversing enormous dis- 
tances, to carry, by means of atomic 
weapons, total destruction of men and 
things. 
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Despite the cautionary nature of the 
Pope’s words near the conclusion of his 
address, still there was a sustained note 
of hope, courage and Christian opti- 
mism, founded on the victory of Our 
Lord over evil, sin and death. 


RELEVANCE 


The Red mythmakers are hard at 
work currently in their efforts to rele- 
gate the at-this-point harmless Stalin 
not merely to oblivion, but to ignominy. 
How much of this all-out effort is 
aimed at convincing the world that 
the present bosses of Russia are really 
peace-minded men, and how much of 
the effort stems from an authentic at- 
tempt to rid the Communist future of 
the possibility of another Stalinesque 
nightmare, only those bosses themselves 
know. 

The Pope puts the world on guard 
again when he warns it to be wary 
against falling for the about-face we 
are now witnessing in Russia. Insin- 
cerity is the stock in trade of Com- 
munism; expediency is the principle; 
the end totally justifies the means. 
Only acceptance of the challenge of 
their faith by professing Christians, 
only their living that faith up to the 
hilt can oppose truth and hope and vic- 
tory to the lies, the despair and the 
defeat sown by Communism. 


Handle with Care 


The Pontifical Biblical Commission 
has issued an important instruction 
with regard to the conduct of biblical 
studies, particularly in the so-called 
“Biblical Days” and “Biblical Weeks.’ 

While encouraging these meetings, 
held for the purpose of promoting un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
Scriptures, nevertheless the Commis- 


2 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII, pp. 
61-64. 
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sion takes pains in this instruction to 
remind all concerned that they are 
obliged to be careful in the choice of 
the subjects discussed and in the selec- 
tion of the speakers. The speakers 
must be men truly qualified to handle 
the difficulties inherent in such studies 
as biblical history and biblical criti- 
cism. 

The choice of subjects has at times 
been perhaps somewhat ill-advised, im- 
plies the instruction, while the speakers 
have not always adhered to the authori- 
ties of greater weight in the formula- 
tion of their presentations. Scriptural 
questions can be fraught with danger, 
explained the Commission, and extreme 
care must be taken lest false teachings 
be disseminated among the faithful, 
with consequent disedification to them. 

In order to remove such dangers, the 
instruction appends six detailed norms 
to be followed by those entrusted with 
arranging these biblical study sessions. 
The tenor of the norms is to place the 
meetings under the strict vigilance of 
the bishops, with the aim that the 
spiritual welfare of the faithful may be 
promoted and not impeded by the 
programs. 

Meetings of professors of Scripture 
and of other men particularly skilled 
in these fields, to which meetings “out- 
siders” are not admitted, do not fall 
under the requirement of such very 
careful scrutiny. But even in these, 
the experts are urged to adhere closely 
to approved principles of biblical in- 
terpretation and to recognized sources 
in their deliberations. 


Dignities’ 

Diocese of Sioux Falls—Assistant at 
the Pontifical Throne: Most Rev. Wil- 
liam O. Brady. 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, p. 
863; XXXXVIII, pp. 104-106. 





























ROMA LOCUTA 





Diocese of Crookston—Prothonotary 
Apostolic ad instar participantium: 
John Funk. Domestic Prelates of His 
Holiness: Victor Cardin; Adam Jung- 
hans; John McAleer; Alexander Merth. 

Diocese of Stewbenville—Prothono- 
tary Apostolic ad istar participan- 


tium: Edwin Murphy. Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: Aloysius 
Berendt; Joseph Kiefer. Private 


Chamberlain of His Holiness: 
Urig. 

Diocese of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
—Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: 
Charles A. Buswell; Cecil Finn; Gilbert 
Hardesty; James D. Kanaly; Adam 
Isenbart; Stephen Leven; Sylvester 
Luecke; Gavan P. Monaghan; Bar- 
tholomew Murtaugh; William Reid; 
James Rooney. 


Regis 


rp 


Diocese of Baker—Domestic Prel- 
ates of His Holiness: Timothy P. 
Casey; Michael McMahon. 

Diocese of Sioux City—Domestic 
Prelate of His Holiness: Robert Quinn. 

Diocese of Worcester—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: James Deery; 
James Gilrain; Arthur Gravel; James 
Kennedy; Michael Lynch; David C. 
Sullivan. Private Chamberlains of 
His Holiness: David Bushey; Michael 
Carney; David M. Elwood; John 
O’Brien; David Sherin. 

Diocese of Camden—Private Cham- 
berlain of His Holiness: Joseph Chmie- 
lewski. 

Diocese of Grand Rapids—Private 
Chamberlain of His Holiness: Thomas 
Martin. 
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the Sundays and Feasts t 
By LAWRENCE G. CRADDOCK, O.F.M. ( 
Father Craddock is Chairman of the Divi- I 
sion of Humanities at Quincy College, Quincy, ( 
Illinois. He has written for The Catholic t 
Educator, Franciscan Studies, and is one of 
our most respected book reviewers. Cur- ‘ 
rently he is giving spiritual conferences to s 
three communities of religious women. f 
( 
Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
- ( 
Our Need: Material and Spiritual ! 
t 
“T have compassion on the crowd” (Mark 8, 2). t 
OUTLINE: us to ask the Father. If we consider t 
(1) Loving providence is the peculiar mark this gospel carefully, we will see that ( 
of God's relations toward man, parti- — what must have especially touched the t 
rig when man shows his trust in 35 ered Heart was the reckless abandon 
(2) If we, in our material needs, show God with which a “great crowd” of normally 
that we put spiritual values first, He materialistic-minded Jews had __ fol- \ 
will take care of us. lowed Him for three days without ‘ 
(3) Our spiritual needs are even greater sufficient provisions; they had, we might 1 
(4) dn hy oe turn to God in perf sg ~~ ee = Se Ben 
el cur needs, material end epizvitual, of Life and were oblivious to all else! ( 
He will prove to us, “I have compas- But God, who made man, realized fully ‘ 
sion. , that man is flesh and, therefore, even ( 
after three days of teaching directly ( 
When Our Lord called His disciples from the mouth of God, men would feel 
together and told them that He was the clamorous demands of that flesh. \ 
moved with compassion toward the In repayment for the implicit trust that 
great crowd which had followed Him, these people had placed in Him, Jesus ( 
heedless of bodily food in their hunger called on His divine power to feed those I 
for the sweet manna of the soul which four thousand people by a miraculous 
dropped from His lips, He displayed multiplication of seven loaves and a 
again that peculiar characteristic of few little fishes. These people saw the 
God in His relations with man—loving application in their own persons of the 
providence, specifically here, care for lesson of the parable of Christ on the \ 
the bodily needs of His creatures, that birds of the air: “. . . they neither \ 
“daily bread” for which Jesus taught sow nor reap, yet your heavenly Father { 
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feeds them. Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his justice and all other 
things will be added to you.” 


DO WE THUS TRUST CHRIST? 


Does this apply to us normally 
materialistic-minded Gentiles in twen- 
tieth-century America? Is the arm of 
God shortened? Is the supply of divine 
power running low? Is God less con- 
cerned with the creatures of His hand 
than He was twenty centuries ago? God 
exists! When we have reminded our- 
selves of that, we have made an act of 
faith in the fullness of His divine power 
and the eternity of His loving provi- 
dence. 

Yes, the words of that act of faith 
come to our lips easily; but to comple- 
ment them in our everyday lives, there’s 
the rub! Put the words of our faith to 
the test of practical action. Do we, at 
least occasionally, slip into the down- 
town church for a noon Mass at the 
expense of a hasty lunch, heeding the 
teaching of the Lord, “Blessed is he who 
hears the word of God . . .”? When 
the alarm rings for Sunday Mass, do 
we listen to the voice of the flesh, “Just 
a few minutes more,” or to the com- 
mand of God, “Remember thou keep 
holy the Sabbath’? When we eat out 
on Friday and we are suddenly pre- 
sented with meat, does the voice of 
Christ cut through the hissing counsel 
of human respect, reminding us, “Un- 
less you do penance you shall all like- 
Wise perish”? When reaching for that 
“one too many,” which one wins: the 
drink or the divine word, “Let your 


moderation be known to all men’’? 


MAN’S TESTS THE SAME; 
GOD’S GOODNESS THE SAME 


We see from these few examples that 
we are faced with the same choice as 
were the Jews at the time of Christ— 
the longings of the soul for the word of 


God with its peace, against the yearn- 
ings of the flesh for satisfaction. With 
a few tests like this put to ourselves 
honestly, we will know whether we are 
Catholics who are merely loud in pro- 
testations of “Lord, Lord,’ and of 
whom Christ said, “Not they shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven. . .” or Catho- 
lics whose faith is real and deep, “. 
who do the will of my Father in 
heaven,” and of whom Christ said 
“They shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” If we are of this latter group 
which believes deeply that God is still 
God, that He still takes care of those 
who prefer Him to His creatures, then 
that faith will keep material things 
subordinate to the spiritual, that faith 
will make the word of God clearly heard 
above the siren voice of the demands 
of the flesh. 


A MORE SUBTLE AND DANGEROUS 
ENEMY THAN THE FLESH 


But this fight with the flesh, and the 
battle it entails, is only a part of man’s 
need, the grosser part. A more subtle 
and more destructive enemy is human 
pride and its offspring, self-compla- 
cency. Pride is an acid that eats away 
the entire substance of even the great- 
est works of piety. Consider the Phari- 
see in Christ’s parable of the Pharisee 
and the publican. Our Lord did not 
deny that the Pharisee had done the 
works of which he bragged, that is, 
fasted and given a tenth of all he 
possessed to the temple. But Christ did 
deny that the Pharisee was justified; 
He warned us that the Pharisee and all 
like him leave their prayer with their 
sins still on their souls. What a fool 
the Pharisee was to have utterly viti- 
ated his objectively good works for the 
satisfaction of hearing his blasphemous 
“prayer”—‘Oh God, I thank thee that 
I am not as the rest of men. . .” And, 
even worse, to have left the temple with 
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new sins on his soul because of his scorn 
of his fellow-man, the publican. 

Oh yes, it’s easy for us to see how 
stupid the Pharisee was. But how often 
do we not play the Pharisee ourselves! 
The Catholic who whines in suffering, 
“T don’t know what I ever did to de- 
serve this!’”’; the Catholic who quickly 
sees the inadvertent omission of his 
name and amount on the list of parish 
contributors, and mutters, “He’ll wait 
a long time before he gets another 
check!”; the Catholic who makes Con- 
fession an occasion for listing innumer- 
able prayers, and persists “I just don’t 
know of anything really wrong that I’ve 
ever done, Father!” What difference 
between such “good” Catholics and the 
Pharisee? None. And like the Phari- 
see, they deceive only themselves. 


ALL TEMPTATION AN OPPORTUNITY 


These examples of man’s great need, 


on both the material and _ spiritual 
levels, are natural to the fallen nature 
we bear. The flesh will lust against the 
spirit until our dying day; the self- 
satisfaction of pride will constantly 
try to undermine the good we do. But 
let us always take real comfort in the 
knowledge that all these things at the 
beginning are mere temptations. And 
all temptation can, with God’s grace 
and our own watchfulness, be turned 
to spiritual treasure. St. James assures 
us, “God will not suffer you to be 
tempted beyond that which you are 
able to bear.” 

God knows our needs. God cares 
about how those needs will be met. If 
we will but “follow” Christ, like the 
people of today’s gospel, He will see to 
it that both our material and spiritual 
needs are taken care of, lest we “‘faint 
on the way.” Do we have the faith to 
abandon ourselves to that care? 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
Pilgrims in This World 


“Beware of false prophets” (Matthew 7, 15). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The false prophets of secularism, with 
their blandishments of money and 
pleasure, are the enemies of today’s 
Catholics. 

(2) They come to us in sheep’s clothing, 
i.e., with honeyed promises of making 
us happy. 

(3) But inwardly they are ravening wolves, 
i.e., they will destroy us by giving us 
an insatiable appetite for things 
which give us temporary satisfaction, 
money and pleasure. 

(4) We must be conscious that the very air 
we breathe is infected with this spirit 
of secularism; our salvation from its 
pestilence lies in begging the Holy 
Spirit to keep us mindful of true 

values as taught us by Christ and His 
Church. 





The American Catholic bishops, at a 
recent meeting, solemnly warned that 
the prime danger to our country is sec- 
ularism, the rejection of spiritual 
values in exchange for a mad pursuit 
of money and pleasure. We American 
Catholics, surrounded by that spirit, 
are affected by it. Our first line of de- 
fense against the false prophets of 
secularism is a clear realization of this 
evil which is abroad in our land. We 
must remind ourselves frequently of 
God’s eternal question, “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his 


soul?” Do we realize what it means 
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when we see the predominant spirit of 
our nation in head-on conflict with the 
eardinal principle of the Christian 
faith? It means that we Catholies will 
find oursetves constantly at odds with 
the beliefs and practices that many of 
our friends and neighbors take for 
granted and merely consider “practi- 
eal.” 


SOME COUNSELS OF 
FALSE PROPHETS 


We are told, with unending persist- 
ence, that to be happy, normal Ameri- 
cans we need more and more material 
things, more and more physical pleas- 





ures—all costing more and more 
money. As a result, too many Ameri- 


cans, with many Catholics among them, 
are living lives of frustration—frustra- 
tion which is planned by those who 
create artificial “needs’’; these so-called 
needs lead to a frantie pursuit for the 
money to fulfill them. As a result, life 
becomes a treadmill of work and never- 
ending debt leading nowhere. The rou- 
tine is broken only by the hard work of 
having “fun” in order to relax. There 
is little time left for prayer, quiet 
thought, serious reading—things that 
specifically set man off from the rest 
of visible creation as a rational animal. 
We Catholics have the antidote to this 
poison drink of concern exclusively with 
and here-and-now: that antidote is 
daily consecration to God reflectively 
said; Sunday Mass consciously offered; 
frequent Holy Communion, with the ery 
of faith and love, “My God and my 
all!” 

What specific counsels of the false 
prophets must we Catholics listen for 
and promptly reject? “The company’s 
rich; you’re underpaid anyhow! Be 
smart; help yourself to a few things; 
everybody else does it. You'll be 
happy, knowing you're getting what’s 
rightfully yours.” Or again, “Don’t 


have any more children! Two's 
enough; that’s all your friends have. 
You know how they curl their lips at 
the poor fool who ‘got caught again.’ 
And think how happy you'll be with the 
new fur coat that John can manage if 
there are no more maternity expenses!” 


PLEASURE IN SIN? YES. 
HAPPINESS IN SIN? NO. 


Our Lord warns us that, for all their 
sweet promises of happiness, the false 
prophets are devouring wolves bent on 
our destruction. The false prophets use 
the same old strategem which their 
leader Satan, the father of lies, used 
on the human nature of Eve: lust of 
the eyes: “You won't die; you will be 
like gods, knowing good and evil.” The 
forbidden fruit looked delightful; but 
seized and eaten in defiance of the com- 
mand of God, it proved most bitter. 

The real tragedy is our unwillingness 
to face sin squarely; to pause and 
evaluate the results of sin in the cold, 
gray dawn of spent passion or ill- 
gotten gains which demand an ever- 
spreading web of deceit. If only we 
would beg for the light of the Holy 
Spirit and use our God-given reason in 
a moment of quiet reflection when 
temptation is not battering at the gates 
of mind and will, we would realize a 
profound truth: sin is utterly incapable 
of making man happy. Sin does offer 
pleasure, that is, the satisfaction of 
man’s bodily cravings; but those urges, 
indulged in defiance of God’s com- 
mands, inevitably bring remorse and 
disgust. Remorse, therefore, is a part 
of the sin. If we would only burn that 
into our consciousness, we would ask 
ourselves in moments of temptation, 
“Will this sin make me happy?” We 
know from numberless past experiences 
that after a sin “. . the worm, the 
canker, and the grief are mine alone!” 
St. Augustine, speaking from experi- 
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ence, stated the principle positively: 
“Our hearts are made for thee, O 
God, and they shall not rest until they 
rest in thee.” 


FRUIT OF THIS REALIZATION 


This knowledge (negative, that sin 
offers pleasure at a high price of re- 
morse; positive, that the observance of 
God’s law pays a rich dividend of peace 
of soul) and its practical application in 
our daily lives is our surest protection 
against the deadly smog of secularism 
which hangs like a heavy, black pall 
over every community in America. 


This knowledge, adverted to in every 
morning offering of all our prayers, 
works, joys and sufferings for the glory 
of God, will keep us conscious that we 
are pilgrims and strangers in this 
world, that we have here, as Holy Writ 
tells us, “. no lasting city.” Then 
when our lust drives us toward the for- 
bidden fruit of sinful pleasures, when 
our native greed propels us into the 
whirlpool of unjust gain, we shall, with 
the help of God’s grace—ours for the 
asking—reply in the words of Christ 
Himself, “Begone Satan . . . Man lives, 
not by bread alone . re 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


God’s Gifts a Trust 


“ec 


.. Make an accounting of thy stewardship, for thou canst be steward no 


longer” (Luke 16, 2). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The demand for an accounting reflects 
the relationship between man, the 
creature, and God, his Creator. 

(2) Man’s stewardship is God’s gift of exist- 
ence with its accompanying spiritual, 
intellectual and physical endowments. 

(3) We have these gifts—life and its powers 
—to use for God’s glory not to dissi- 
pate in self-indulgence. 

(4) An accounting must be made for these 
gifts at the end of our stewardship, 
i.e., the end of life. 

(5) God has warned us that he may re- 
quire that accounting at any 
moment; it is, therefore, eternally 
important that we be always ready to 
render our account of time and gifts. 


Christ’s parable of the unjust steward 
and his master’s sudden demand for an 
accounting is, first of all, a clear sym- 
bol of our relationship to our Creator, 
God. No one dares demand an ac- 
counting except for those things which 
are his, but which have been in the dis- 
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cretionary power of a subordinate for 
the benefit of the true owner. All these 
conditions are perfectly fulfilled be- 
tween God and man. He who is the 
radical source of our existence is obvi- 
ously in the position of absolute master 
in our regard: “In Him we live and 
move and have our being.” Whatever 
we are and have, therefore, we hold in 
trust, at His discretion and for His 
benefit. What does this mean in terms 
of practical, everyday life for an 
American Catholic of the mid-twentieth 
century? It means that in today’s 
gospel, Christ, the God-Man, warns us 
again, “Watch and pray that you enter 
not into temptation . 


THE THINGS OVER WHICH 
EACH OF US IS STEWARD 


If we are to be found faithful stew- 
ards, we must be aware of the things 
over which the Divine Master has given 
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us charge and for which He will demand 
a reckoning. First of all, consider our 
existence, our life, an allotted span of 
years in this world; this is the basis of 
our whole responsibility to God. But 
to this tremendous fundamental gift, 
with its necessary free choice between 
an eternity of joy or pain, God has 
added for each of us specific “talents” 
—spiritual, intellectual and physical— 
with which He requires us to “trade,” 
i.e., develop and perfect for His honor 
and glory. When we thus stop and con- 
sider that everything we are and have 
is a pure gift of God, we are filled with 
profound gratitude, whether our talents 
be many or few. We will not be 
tempted to complain enviously when we 
see a sister or brother, a friend or fel- 
low-worker more richly endowed with 
gifts of grace or nature. On the other 
hand, being mindful each day that our 
abilities are utterly free gifts of the 
good God, we will not lay ourselves 
open to the reproach of St. Paul to a 
group of his converts: “What have you 
that you have not received? Why then 
do you glory as if you had not received 
it?” 

On the supernatural level, we know, 
by the teaching of Christ’s Church, that 
God positively wills the salvation of 
every human soul; He, therefore, in 
keeping with His infinite justice, gives 
to each of us sufficient grace to attain 
heaven. This truth denies the validity 
of the Catholic who whines, “I want to 
be good, but I just can’t; my tempta- 
tions are too violent.” Have a care! 
Objectively such a statement or thought 
is a blasphemy against God’s sanctity. 
Intellectually, we have that degree of 
intelligence which God has disposed; 
admitting always that God’s gifts are 
His to bestow as He will, we accept with 
humble thanks the I1.Q. which we have, 
whether it be superior or barely com- 
petent, mindful of Christ’s caution, “Of 


him to whom much has been given, 
much shall be required.” That ex- 
plains St. Bonaventure’s reply to a 
query from Brother Leo that it was 
easier for an illiterate peasant woman 
to gain heaven than for him, Bonaven- 
ture, who had probed so deeply into the 
divine mysteries. 


OUR GIFTS MUST BE 
USED, NOT ABUSED 


Recognizing that each of us has re- 
ceived gifts of grace and nature from 
God, we ask, “What does this mean in 
terms of my accountability to God for 
these gifts?” God has told us clearly 
in His parable of the gold pieces. A 
lord gave various amounts to his serv- 
ants, with the command that they trade 
with them while he was away; on his 
return he called them to account. The 
servant who had merely preserved his 
master’s money, and returned it intact, 
was condemned; the servants who had 
traded and gained profit which they 
turned over to their master on his return 
were blessed and rewarded. And so it 
will be with us when the Lord comes in 
death and demands a reckoning for the 
principal with which he had started us 
out—certain years of life, graces, intel- 
lectual and physical powers. We could 
be condemned on either of two counts: 
the positive abuse of God’s gifts, or 
the sheer neglect of their development. 
We will be praised and welcomed eter- 
nally into God’s kingdom if we have 
used the time of this life, with its graces 
and gifts of nature for His glory, our 
own sanctification and the good of our 
neighbor. In a word, it is not enough 
merely to do no harm; we must posi- 
tively do some good. The limited time 
we have is precious. 

In the light of these truths—that 
each one of us has many gifts from God 
and that we hold these gifts in trust 
until the unknown hour when God will 
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demand an accounting of the use of 
those gifts—we must earnestly ask our- 
selves two questions: (1) Are we con- 
scious of the gifts of God? (2) Are we 
always ready to render Him an account 
which shows a good profit on His invest- 
ment? In the light of His many divine 
warnings about the sudden audit He 


may demand, it is essential to a peace- 
ful Catholic life that at the end of each 
day we go to sleep knowing that our 
spiritual account is in order. Then, 
whenever the Master comes, He will 
find us watching, and will greet us with 
the words, “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


Christ and His Followers Hated by the World. 


“.. the leading men of the people sought to destroy him” (Luke 20, 47). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Christ, the God-Man is King of visible 
creation; His true followers are 
“other Christs.” 

(2) The world, steeped in ill will and its 
own lusts, is ruled by the Prince of 
Darkness. 

(3) The world and its votaries, therefore, 
find Christ and His true followers a 
constant reproach. 

(4) The world hated, persecuted and killed 
Christ ; it always has and always will 
hate, persecute and kill His true fol- 
lowers. 

(5) The solution? We Catholics, if we 
would be true followers of Christ, 
must be in the world, but not of it, 
i.e., mix with and influence for good 
those around us without being cor- 
rupted ourselves by the false prin- 
ciples of pleasure and gain. 


In this Sunday’s gospel we are faced 
with the profound mystery of human 
hate as the reaction to divine goodness. 
But man has been created for the enjoy- 
ment of the good wherever he finds it. 
How, then, can he react with the su- 
preme evil of attempting to destroy the 
good when he encounters it? Only be- 
cause of the irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween essential holiness and deliberate 
human blindness, “If I tell you the 
truth, why do you not believe me? Be- 
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cause you are not of God.” What a 
terrifying condemnation to come from 
the divine lips. What supreme tragic 
irony to have the rulers of God’s chosen 
people told that they were not of God! 


WORLD’S REJECTION OF 
CHRIST AND HIS FOLLOWERS 


When St. John said, “He came unto 
his own and his own received him not,” 
he was affirming this same frightening 
paradox: man’s rejection of his Crea- 
tor, man’s own Savior. But Christ’s 
kingship is in no way shaken by puny 
man’s vain rebellion; as a divine person 
with a twofold nature, human and di- 
vine, Jesus Christ came into this world 
as the logical and necessary King of the 
world. God created the world; it, 
therefore, exists for His glory. God 
came into the world; He, therefore rules 
that world by strict right. Man’s cold 
reception, neglect and final persecution 
of Christ simply brings a heavy divine 
judgment on man without frustrating 
the providence of God. 

Fortunately for mankind, the rejec- 
tion of Christ was not universal. “To 
as many as received Him, He gave the 
power of becoming sons of God.” St. 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Paul pursues the matter a step further: 

. if we are sons, then we are heirs 
also.” We can, therefore, say in a 
metaphoric sense that we who glory in 
the name of Christians are, if in the 
state of sanctifying grace, “other 
Christs.” What does this mean in terms 
of our daily lives? Just what Jesus 
foretold of all His true fellowers: “If 
they have persecuted me, they will 
persecute you.” Thus we are warned 
to expect hatred and persecution from 
the world. But the Apostles, arrested 
and scourged, “. . . departed from the 
presence of the Sanhedrin, rejoicing 
that they had been counted worthy to 
suffer disgrace for the name of Jesus.” 
And so, let us quietly but effectively 
preach Christ by the purity of our lives. 
This may easily bring the scorn and 
even the hatred of the world around us. 
But if our devotion to Christ and His 
Church is true, our hearts will be at 
peace because we are being molded into 
the likeness of Christ. 


IDENTITY OF THE “WORLD” 


But if we are to be effectively warned 
against the hatred and persecution of 
the world, we must pause and identify 
the people and the spirit of this thing 
called “the world.” Our Lord gives us 
a broad, general norm: “He who is not 
with me is against me.” 

It is clear, therefore, that “the world” 
is made up of those who are consciously 
opposed or indifferent to Christ. Who 
specifically are they? Those who pur- 
sue and place their satisfaction in the 
things which St. John tells us constitute 
the world: “the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes and the pride of life.” 
Let us use these norms in choosing 
friends and recognizing enemies of sin- 
ful pleasure, unjust gain and unjust 
power over others. These are the marks 
of people of the world, whose leader, 
whether they fully realize it or not, is 


the Prince of Darkness. When they 
see that we, trying to be true followers 
of Christ and His principles, reject the 
things in which they take delight, their 
“friendship” will turn to hate and per- 
secution. Refusal to be “one of the 
gang” will often bring scorn and ridi- 
cule, particularly in the matters of pur- 
ity and the use of aleohol. Let us take 
courage in the knowledge that scorn 
and ridicule were the lot of our Divine 
Master. 


“GOOD” PEOPLE ALSO HATE 


This hatred and scorn of the deliber- 
ate votaries of the world is to be ex- 
pected. What may come as a shock 
will be persecution in today’s American 
society of Christ’s true followers at the 
hands of people who pride themselves in 
being “good Christians.” Such perse- 
cution of sincere Catholics does not 
today take a bloody form; it is, rather, 
social ostracism and economic discrim- 
ination. The militant Catholic who 
tries to contribute something to society 
by running for election to the local, 
school board is trounced by a coalition 
momentarily held together by the 
whispered epithet, ‘““He’s a Catholic!” 
The adult convert of a predominantly 
non-Catholic rural community finds 
himself snubbed by life-long friends 
neighbors. 


CHRIST’S SOLUTION MUST 
BE OUR SOLUTION 


Christ gave us the timeless answer to 
the apparent dilemma of Christian in- 
tegrity in a world which, for the most 
part, spurns the teaching of Jesus. In 
his petition to His Divine Father at the 
Last Supper, Our Lord prayed for His 
disciples and for us also who have come 
to believe: “I do not pray. that thou 
take them out of the world, but that 
thou keep them from evil.” This is our 
God-given program: to be in the world, 
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but not of the world. This means, as 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has 
urged throughout the years of his 
pontificate, that we true followers of 
Christ must impregnate society with 
the principles of the Gospel, first by 
our example, secondly by the use of 
whatever opportunities we have on the 


political, economic and social levels. 
We do not forswear society! On the 
contrary, each of us seriously and 
prayerfully asks himself, “How, in my 
family, in my town, in my job, in my 
social group can I today, by word and 
action, draw others to the service of 
my loving Master, Jesus Christ?” 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Are We Spiritually Publicans or Pharisees? 


“ .. Everyone who exalts himself shall be humbled, and he who humbles himself 
shall be exalted” (Luke 18, 14). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The Pharisees of Christ’s time were 
Jews outwardly holy but inwardly 
sinners. They were esteemed by the 
people. 

(2) The publicans of Christ’s time were 
Jews who had “sold out” to the 
Romans; they were outwardly sin- 
ners, but some of them were good 
men, subjectively justified. They 
were hated by the people. 

” (3) So it is today. There are some “strict 
Catholics” whose  self-righteousness 
makes them hateful in the eyes of 
God ; there are others, sinners, whose 
genuine humility and kindness make 
them candidates for God’s special 
graces. 

(4) All of us have something of the Phari- 
see in us. We must strive daily to 
make ourselves spiritual publicans, 
ie., humble penitents and charitable 
neighbors. 


In this Sunday’s gospel our Lord 
teaches us a fundamental truth of the 
relationship between God and man: 
God rewards or condemns on the inner 
disposition of man’s will, not on exter- 
nal observances. Not that external 
observances, preseribed by lawful au- 
thority, are useless; on the contrary, 
they are very helpful in raising the 
heart and stirring the will to the senti- 
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ments and dispositions that God wants. 
But the fickle will of man, always prone 
to confuse the accidentals, which can 
be seen by men, with the essentials, 
which can be known only to God, tends, 
if not constantly checked, to supply the 
mere external ceremony for the in- 
ternal sentiment of which the cere- 
mony is meant to be a reflection. ‘This 
people honors me with their lips, but 
their hearts are far from me.” 

This unhappy fact of human nature 
is well illustrated in the story of the 
choir monks who invited a confrere 
with a fine voice from a neighboring 
monastery to come over to sing Com- 
pline. In this way they wished to honor 
Mary in a special way on one of her 
great feasts. That night she appeared 
to the abbot and asked why the monks 
had not sung Compline that day; when 
he protested that they had sung a 
special Compline in her honor, she 
answered that it could not be heard in 
heaven because the confrere used the 
gift of his voice for his own glory; the 
monks’ daily chanting of Compline, 
poor though it was musically, came 
sweet and clear because it came from 
hearts which sang for the glory of God. 
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PHARISAICAL HYPOCRISY 

AND PUBLICAN INJUSTICE 

This lesson needed and got strong re- 
statement from Christ. He denounced 
the Pharisees in the strongest terms, 
even calling them whitened sepulchres, 
outwardly beautiful, but inwardly rot- 
ten and full of dead men’s bones. Why? 
Because they had degenerated from 
their noble origin as true and devout 
protectors of the Mosaic Law to a 
party of sheer formalists, straining at 
gnats and swallowing camels, seeing the 
speck in their neighbor’s eye and ignor- 
ing the beam in their own. They had 
exchanged the substance for the sha- 
dow. But they were held in great es- 
teem by the people who uncritically 
accepted the Pharisees’ protestations 
of self-righteousness. Our Lord found 
it his duty to stick a pin in their bloated 
pride; to expose them for the hypocrites 
they were. “What they command, do 
ye; but according to their work, do ye 
not.” Their fair appearance belied 
reality. 

With the publicans the case was 
sometimes precisely the reverse. They 
were Jews who were hated by the people 
as tax collectors (enough in itself to 
make them odious to grasping human 
nature); lickspittles of the Romans 
who had sold out their own countrymen 
for monetary gain; and in the eyes of 
the Pharisees, who insisted on absolute 
separation from Gentiles, heretics out- 
side the pale of Mosaic grace. But we 
know from Jesus’ own words and ac- 
tions that some of the publicans were 
willing to listen to God’s call to pen- 
ance. When our Lord was accused by 
the Scribes and Pharisees of consorting 
and even eating with publicans and 
sinners, he replied that he had come not 
for the just, but to save sinners. Here 
Christ indicated that the publicans were 


objectively wrong in many of the things 
they did, but that their disposition was, 
in some cases, open to the truths of sal- 
vation which fell from His divine lips. 
Hunger for truth, coupled with willing- 
ness to heed His call to repentance and 
a new life is evident in two publicans 
He singled out for special graces—Zac- 
chaeus and Matthew. To the former 
He said “. . . I must stay in thy house 
today . . . salvation has come to this 
house. For the Son of Man came to 
seek and to save what was lost.” To 
the latter Christ gave the supreme gift 
of apostleship; “‘Follow me.’ And 
leaving all things, he arose and followed 
him.” Christ, Infinite Holiness, would 
not have so treated these two rich pub- 
licans unless He had perceived a good 
will beneath the injustice which their 
station as publicans proclaimed. Just 
as the fair outward appearance of the 
“saintly” Pharisees was a deception, so, 
in some cases, the outward badge of 
infamy borne by the publicans did not 
reflect God’s judgment of them. “Man 
looks upon the face, but God sees into 
the heart.” 

Then the modern-day Pharisee raises 
his (or, more often, her) voice in horror 
that “. . . a hussy like her. . .” or 
“  . . a grafter like him . . .” should 
be buried from church. Every one of 
us has a strong streak of the Pharisee— 
self-satisfaction in what we conceive to 
be our own righteousness along with 
an ill-concealed contempt and aversion 
for our neighbor whose actions and mo- 
tives we presume to judge. This is the 
high road to damnation, as Christ so 
unmistakably tells us in today’s gospel. 
We must consciously, daily fight this 
life-long, twofold temptation of smug- 
ness and scorn. How? By imitating 
the publican whom Jesus holds up to 
our sight this morning. 
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Co-Curricular 


Activities in the School 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


iu RECENT RELEASE (March 
1956) of the fourth edition of the Hand- 
book of School Policies and Practices, 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, brings to mind 
that this excellent manual contains 
many practical suggestions that will 
enable teachers to guide their pupils 
to the attainment of the true Christian 
goals of education. Speaking of the 
Handbook, Bishop Dearden writes in 
his Foreword that it reflects the expe- 
rience of many teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and priests who worked 
with the School Office in its compilation. 
A clear and concise statement of the 
Catholic philosophy of education is 
followed by directives for administra- 
tion and supervision and by regulations 
governing the schools of the diocese. 
The new edition is all the more welcome 
because the third edition was exhausted 
some months ago. 


THE AIM OF MAN IS 
THE AIM OF EDUCATION 


Every teacher will find Section VI, 





Formerly Superintend- 
ent of Schools, diocese of 
Pittsburgh, Monsignor 
Campbell has been edi- 
tor of The Catholic Edu- 
cator since its inception. 
His monthly educational 
feature has appeared in 
this Review since Octo- 
ber, 1928. 
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Co-curricular Activities, of great inter- 
est. The opening sentence is a com- 
mendation of these activities as definite 
aids in assisting the child to grow in the 
love of God and of neighbor. The 
program of co-curricular activities in 
the Catholic school has as its purpose 
to guide the child in the development 
of those virtues and understandings 
which are necessary for Christian liv- 
ing in this American democratic society. 

The opening section of the Handbook 
deals with the Catholic philosophy of 
education. There we learn much about 
the aim of education. This aim gives 
direction and order to all educational 
activities. It is of the nature of a true 
aim to be possible. of attainment and 
to be a real force in directing activities. 
We distinguish between the ultimate 
and the immediate aims of education. 
The Handbook tells us that the ulti- 
mate aim is that toward which all be- 
havior is ordered or that on account of 
which all activities are performed. 
“The final, comprehensive, or ultimate 
aim of education is that one, single 
good which gives direction and mean- 
ing to every activity involved in educa- 
tion from the simplest to the most com- 
plex. In searching for that single good, 
again one encounters a variety of ex- 
planations. Some say that economic 
security is that one single good. Others 
maintain that it is the well-being of 
society. Still others maintain that con- 
trol, or predictability of conduct is the 
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objective. There are as many ultimate 
aims of education as there are philoso- 
phies of life, and these differ essentially, 
not superficially.” 

In every man there is a drive for 
complete and total happiness. In every 
deliberate action of man there is an 
effort to satisfy this drive. We as 
Catholics are not satisfied with the eco- 
nomic Shangri-la of Communism, nor 
with the purity and supremacy of the 
race that is so dear to the Nationalist, 
nor with the social perfection proposed 
by the Socialist. The Catholic philos- 
opher, with his grasp of the true nature 
of man, aims higher than any of these 
because of the higher destiny of man. 
He aims to achieve something that is 
capable of satisfying the drive for hap- 
piness completely and totally. The 
mere animal is satisfied with a physical, 
sensible good, but man, with the powers 
peculiar to him as a man, seeks some- 
thing higher. His intellective, voli- 
tional, emotional drives demand some- 
thing higher; he must achieve the ulti- 
mate, absolute Truth, Good, and 
Beauty. God is absolute Truth, Good- 
ness, and Beauty. “It is union with 
God that is the final and total goal of 
every man. This must be the final pur- 
pose of education. It is this goal which 
must give direction to all educational 
activities, to all subsidiary objectives, 
to all means, to all tools, to all auxili- 
aries employed in the educational proc- 
ess. This perfect union with God is 
ealled by theologians, the Beatific 
Vision.” 


IMMEDIATE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


Faced with an ultimate end that is 
unattainable in this life, Catholic edu- 
cation must seek certain immediate 
goals related to man’s immediate needs. 
Man’s most immediate need here and 
now is to acquire the state of Christian 
perfection consisting in an imperfect 


union with God, but leading on to a 
perfect union with Him. “What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own 
soul,” the loss of living with God for- 
ever? The union with God possible of 
attainment in this life is achieved 
through the possession of the state of 
grace. “Grace,” writes Bishop Hedley, 
“considered in its source (which is God’s 
redeeming love), its purpose, its own 
self, its effect upon all our powers, and 
its transformation of all we do, is a 
vast, wide, and august system, world, 
or kingdom, in which the Christian 
should find his principal life and 
business.” 

Catholic education does not ignore 
the terrestrial limitations of man, and 
recognizes the fact that he lives in so- 
ciety and has certain abilities and dis- 
abilities. But it is well aware that man 
yearns for ultimate union with Al- 
mighty God and cannot be fully satis- 
fied until he rests in Him. Education 
must therefore strive to develop “man’s 
human abilities to their optimum level, 
so that he may more fully participate in 
the Divine.... The ultimate end will 
always be union with God, regardless 
of circumstances of time, place, or 
culture.” 

The immediate end of education con- 
sists in developing a child to that 
point of imperfect union with God de- 
scribed best by Christian perfection. 
Pope Pius XI teaches us this lesson 
when he writes that the immediate end 
of Christian education is to codperate 
with divine grace in forming the true 
and perfect Christian. Every human 
being is a many-sided individual, for 
he is a physical being, an intelligent 
being, a volitional being, an emotional 
being, a religious being, a fallen being, 
and a social being. Christian educa- 
tion takes in the whole aggregate of 
human life, declares Pope Pius XI, not 
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with a view of reducing it in any way, 
but in order to elevate, regulate, and 
perfect it, in accordance with the ex- 
ample and teaching of Christ. The 
child must be developed intellectually ; 
his will must be developed and di- 
rected to the practice of virtue, and his 
physical nature must be perfected so 
that he recognizes its proper role in his 
destiny and learns to render his body 
proper care and respect as the Temple 
of the Holy Spirit. The educator must 
not fail to help develop the child’s social 
nature that he may fulfill his obligations 
as a member of the family, the com- 
munity, the state, the nation, and the 
world. 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER 
UNTO CHRIST 


The child’s religious nature demands 
careful nurture that he may give prec- 
edence to the duties he owes his Crea- 
tor: learn to know God and His law, 
and cultivate a spirit of obedience to 
His commands. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the performance, sincere and 
complete, of religious duties ensures 
the fulfillment of other obligations. 
Finally, his spiritual life must be de- 
veloped that he may co-operate con- 
tinuously with God’s grace, with the 
design of Christ his Redeemer. Thus 
the human child is made over in the 
likeness of Christ and becomes the kind 
of person Christ expects him to be, 
according to the emphatic expression 
of the Apostle: “My little children, 
of whom I am in labor again, until 
Christ be formed in you” (Gal. iv: 19). 
The true Christian must live a super- 
natural life in Christ and display it in 
all his actions. He is the true and 
finished man of character. 

The Handbook tells us that these 
aims constituting the immediate end of 
Christian education are timeless, pecu- 
liar to Catholic education no matter 
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where or when it is pursued, and not 
indigenous to any particular age, na- 
tion, or culture. The Christian educa- 
tor must meet every challenge and prob- 
lem of every epoch and culture in the 
world. Always the immediate aim re- 
mains the same, whether the year be 
400, 1200, or 1956. That aim is Chris- 
tian perfection. Each succeeding age 
may present a different problem; in 
every nation we may find modifications, 
but the goal remains the same. The 
Handbook gives” an_ illustration. 
“Christian perfection in 1200 a.p. meant 
the development of a man capable of 
living in union with God in that particu- 
lar culture, that particular society, 
under that particular form of govern- 
ment, developing the understandings, 
skills, and habits necessary for Chris- 
tian living in those days. Christian 
perfection today means the develop- 
ment of a man capable of living in 
union with God in this specific genera- 
tion, acquiring the understandings, hab- 
its, and skills required in this par- 
ticular society, and under this par- 
ticular form of government. ... Chris- 
tian perfection as the immediate aim 
of education in our times and cireum- 
stances consists in developing in the 
child, with the assistance of God’s grace, 
the attitudes, understandings, and hab- 
its necessary for Christlike living in 
this generation, and in this American 
democratic society.” 

Character education is essential to 
the development of Christian perfection. 
In their The Elementary School, Rea- 
vis, Pierce, and Stullken quote Smith 
to the effect that character is taught 
in every class and that it is better to 
provide for character education by al- 
lowing all sides of a child’s nature to 
grow and expand together rather than 
to try to work on each part as a sepa- 
rate entity as is often done in courses 
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of character education. A well or- 
ganized program of co-curricular ac- 
tivities becomes a medium of character 
education in the elementary school, yes, 
in any school. 

The teacher must know the child, his 
environment, the influence of fellow 
pupils upon him, the knowledge derived 
from school subjects, his voluntary 
reading activities, the effects of previous 
teachers upon him. The mode of his 
participation in co-curricular activities 
is often an index of possible results to 
be obtained through subject matter. 
The subject matter that interests the 
child and leads him on to greater re- 
sults, is of itself a factor in the building 
of his character. The school should 
seek to direct and improve the charac- 
ter of the pupil’s associations in such a 
manner that wholesome and beneficial 
experiences may result. Children spend 
much of their leisure in activities of 
one kind or another, and they com- 
monly need careful direction in the 
better use of their free time. 


CO-CURRICULUM DEMANDS 
INTELLIGENT ORGANIZATION 


Co-curricular activities give a real 
savor to the life of the school. Subject 
matter materials are often abstract and 
do not attract the pupil to constructive 
reading and listening on his own. Activ- 
ities can be devised to lead to genuine 
satisfactions to the pupil and they vita- 
lize the entire work of the school with 
a consequent enhancement of the pupil’s 
morale. Reavis concludes that co- 
curricular activities are fully as im- 
portant in elementary schools as at 
secondary levels. Certainly these ac- 
tivities are not to be discouraged or 
merely allowed to develop sporadically ; 
they call for excellent organization and 
direction that they may provide the 
social experiences fundamental to well- 
rounded development. 


We have seen that the Handbook 
looks upon co-curricular activities, if 
they are integrated with the basic 
principles of our philosophy of educa- 
tion, as definite aids in assisting the 
child to grow in the love of God and of 
neighbor. There is danger of going to 
excess. The Handbook guards against 
this evil by ruling that activities which 
are religious in nature may be under- 
taken during a religion period once a 
month. Civic, science, and other club 
meetings may be held once a month 
during a regular class period that best 
correlates with that activity. The pru- 
dence of the principal and faculty mem- 
bers will authorize no schedule that 
hinders the real purpose of co-curricular 
activities. 

Clubs that are closely allied with 
school subjects deserve a place on the 
regular activity schedule. The assem- 
bly, a strong factor in unifying the 
school’s interests and_ strengthening 
school spirit, can give scope to activities 
through well-planned programs. It is 
good practice, to give every functioning 
club and society charge of at least one 
assembly program within the year. 
The number and variety of clubs will 
depend on the enrollment and on pupil 
interest, but every club should have 
practical value. We cannot for instance 
have a stamp club if but one or two 
pupils are interested in philately. The 
Handbook stresses only three clubs, 
but does not rule out others that are of 
practical value. These three are Civics 
Clubs, Science Clubs, and Vocation 
Clubs. 


INTEGRATING CURRICULUM 
AND CO-CURRICULUM 


The civic club can be utilized by the 
principal as the entering wedge in or- 
ganizing the elementary school for so- 
cial purposes. In the beginning a club 
of this type may be launched and 
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directed by the homeroom teacher, and 
be contained within the homeroom. 
The organization is simple, and so are 
the activities. A start can be made with 
such elementary matters as promoting 
health practices, and cleanliness and 
order of the homeroom. Much social 
training is easy of achievement, and 
the activities can be readily correlated 
with the formal instruction in civics. 
The members of the club advance 
readily to more mature activities; soon 
they are studying the elements of the 
country’s social and political problems 
and learning of the contribution they 
can make toward the welfare of the 
nation. The teacher assigns one of the 
regular class periods in social studies 
for the club meeting, and gives life and 
interest to these studies. 

Science clubs stir the interest even of 
pupils who had previously no liking 
for science, and they often serve as out- 
lets for the more gifted pupils. The 
biographies of many men of science 
tell us that they were led to their pref- 
erence for this field through the activ- 
ities of a science club in the elementary 
or the secondary school. All pupils 
under proper instruction will see the 
finger of God in the marvels of science 
with which they become acquainted. 
Their study of science in relation to 
God will draw them closer to God, the 
source of all knowledge. 

The vocation club is recommended 
because it promotes interest in the 
study of various vocations. As his 
horizon of knowledge of the foreign 
mission field grows, the young boy who 
never felt drawn toward the secular 
priesthood may feel the stirrings of a 
call to give himself to the service of 
God in heathen lands, while the young 
girl who has no desire to be a teacher 
begins to realize that the consecrated 
woman of God can give Him service in 
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other fields of work. The older ele- 
mentary school child is not too young 
to learn through a vocation club some- 
thing of the dignity and sacred respon- 
sibilities of the married state. The 
dearth of vocations to the priesthood 
and the religious life has alerted the 
Catholic world to the alarming decline 
in the number of our boys and girls 
offering themselves for these types of 
special service of God. 

Some years ago the late Bishop Grif- 
fin declared that there was no dearth 
of vocations, for God in His wisdom 
calls men and women in sufficient num- 
ber to His service, but, said the Bishop, 
there is a dearth of vocation directors. 
Within the past ten or twelve years 
Bishops in almost all the dioceses of the 
United States have appointed capable 
and zealous priests to this important 
post. Through them the work of pro- 
moting vocations, or perhaps we should 
say the acceptance of a vocation, has 
taken on new life and is achieving great 
results. The vocation club in the ele- 
mentary school is an ally of the voca- 
tion director in the diocese. The club 
members seek his advice and act under 
his instruction. The Handbook rules: 
“Tn all vocation club programs coopera- 
tion with the Diocesan Director of 
Voeations is required.” 


EXTRA-CLASS BUT OF-THE- 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The religious school has among boys 
two types of activity that are not com- 
mon to all schools. Altar boys and 
choir boys take an important part in 
religious services. When they are 
chosen for these duties, an effort is made 
to impress them with the dignity and 
the responsibility of their tasks. The 
Handbook tells us that boys should be 
encouraged to become altar and choir 
boys in their respective churches, but 
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they may not be selected for these 
offices before the second semester of 
third grade. At that point they better 
understand the privilege bestowed upon 
them through active participation in 
the services of the Church. They 
should be aware of their responsibility 
and of the importance of dependability 
at all times. 

Certain restrictions are noted in the 
Handbook: “Scheduling of boys to 
serve weddings and funerals should be 
so arranged that the same boys are not 
called upon too frequently. Because of 
the amount of school time that altar 
boys already necessarily give for wed- 
dings and funerals, there should nor- 
mally be no practice during school 
hours. If a teaching sister is in charge of 
such groups, rehearsals should not take 
precedence over school time, because a 
teacher’s first duty is to her class. 

Many spiritual societies come under 
the direction of a diocesan director of 
societies. He will supply information 
for their organization, affiliation, and 
activities. The Handbook gives a blan- 
ket permission to the effect that the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, the 
Children of Mary Society, and the 
League of the Sacred Heart may be 
established in the school. 

This revised edition of the Handbook 
inserts a new paragraph regarding par- 
ish missions and days of recollection. 
Pupils of the elementary school are to 
be given an opportunity to avail them- 
selves of the spiritual advantages of- 
fered at the time of a mission. Direc- 
tors of missions commonly schedule a 
few instructions or sermons for school 
children during a mission. This spirit- 
ual experience conditions children to 
attend missions in their adult life as a 
means of advancing in Christian per- 
fection. “To further foster their spirit- 


ual life, a Day of Recollection, especi- 
ally for eighth grade pupils, is strongly 
advocated.” 

Much can be said about the advis- 
ability of children taking membership 
in the Holy Childhood Association. 
Many pronouncements of the Popes 
commend this Association highly as a 
means of interesting children, even those 
very young in years, in the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom in the foreign mis- 
sions. Children are stirred deeply by 
the stories of the sacrifices that over 
100,000 missionaries are making in their 
efforts to carry the message of the Gos- 
pel to all nations. The Association 
publishes and distributes to all schools 
on request mission periodicals that tell 
graphically the story of foreign mission 
work throughout the world. The Hand- 
book sums up the matter in these 
words: “They (elementary school 
children) should be trained to pray 
daily for the missionaries who are de- 
voting their lives to this noble work, 
and to give financial aid by contributing 
membership -dues, adopting pagan ba- 
bies, and purchasing the Christmas 
seals of the Association. The Associa- 
tion is the official Pontifical Missionary 
Aid Society for children to the age of 
twelve; it is richly indulgenced and 
codperation with the local office is re- 
quired in all schools of the diocese.” 

Under the heading of Fine Arts are 
included music festivals, recitals, dance 
exhibitions, plays, operettas, and art 
exhibits. The Handbook gives ap- 
proval to these activities if they corre- 
late with the school program, have edu- 
cational value, and represent student 
demonstration of actual classroom 
work. They are not to be an effort to 
compete with professionals and, there- 
fore, extravagant productions and ex- 
pensive costuming are forbidden. 
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On “Protestant Palpitation”’ 


EDITOR: 

In “Protestant Palpitation,” Father 
Sheerin found it strange that anti- 
Catholic feeling should have such a 
firm grip at this time. 

To speak of “anti-Catholic feeling,” 
or “Protestant paranoia,” seems to me 
to ignore a fundamental Catholic atti- 
tude of which Protestants are aware. 
This is the attitude toward religious 
error. Such an attitude offers ample 
room for genuine fear that is neither 
hostile nor unbalanced. Given the 
principle that the Catholic Church is 
the sole guardian of religious truth, and 
given the practice of non-collaboration 
with groups who put Catholicism on the 
level with other creeds, a fear that is 
quite reasonable emerges. 

In the United States that fear con- 
cerns the future of Protestantism when 
the day of Catholic majority dawns. 
The second largest Catholic country in 
the world is the United States. Suppose 
for a moment that majority is 95%. 
Not too realistic, perhaps, but the 
principle involved is. Would the 
principle be Protestant religious free- 
dom to worship and proselytize? My 
opinion is that it would not. By pro- 
jecting present attitudes to the future, 
it has to be admitted that a large por- 
tion of Catholics, lay and cleric, would 
not allow attacks on the Mass, the 
Blessed Mother and the saints. In the 
95% situation the principle would be 
that error should not be allowed to con- 
taminate the vast majority of this, by 
supposition, Catholic nation. 

A principle accepted as true remains 
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such in all situations. 

Suppose a more realistic situation of 
a 65% Catholic majority. You have a 
Catholic President; Congress and the 
Judiciary are dominated by Catholics. 
The same portion of Catholics referred 
to above might possibly be honoring 
the principle of unfettered religious 
freedom for Protestants. But since 
their basic attitude would reveal itself 
in a 95% situation, they could not be 
supposed to stand by a principle, ulti- 
mately expendable, in the 65% situa- 
tion. One could expect lobbying for the 
restriction of the activities of Jehovah's 
Witnesses say, or the Adventists, with 
others to follow in proper time. Ulti- 
mate extinction for the future. 

I want to emphasize that I have said 
a large portion of Catholies would be 
so minded in the era of Catholic ma- 
jority, a conclusion based on contem- 
porary attitudes. I am definitely not 
overlooking another portion of Cath- 
olics, lay and cleric, who share the 
same attitude toward religious error, 
but not toward erroneous consciences. 
A man’s conscience will be judged by 
God. It cannot be formed by coercive 
measures; history has taught us that. 
This group of Catholics, neither in the 
95% situation nor in the 65%, will at- 
tack the principle of Protestant free- 
dom to worship and proselytize. 

Both of these Catholic groups will 
recognize noblesse oblige to the princi- 
ple of unfettered religious freedom un- 
der the Constitution. Both groups will 
recognize, as most of us do today, 
that we have risen to affluence and in- 
fluence from poor Catholic immigrants. 
But where they will differ is on the atti- 
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tude toward religious error and errone- 
ous consciences. Will the obligation to 
teach and preserve religious truth 
supersede noblesse oblige? In all 
honesty we have to admit that a strong 
vase can be built up that the obligation 
to truth supersedes all others. 

My conclusion, subject to correction, 
is that the future of Protestant religious 
freedom in the United States of 
America rests with whichever portion 
of Catholics wins a Catholic contro- 
versy. Can you blame Protestants who 
know that for becoming a little edgy? 

Suppose the future of the Catholic 
parochial system depended upon which 
faction of the P.O.A.U. would win a 
P.O.A.U. controversy. Could we be 
called “anti-Protestants” or “neurotic” 
for raising a goose pimple or two? 

PADRE SANTIAGO BRENNAN 
British Honduras 


Author’s Reply 


I.DITOR: 


Father Brennan’s letter shows that 
he has given long hours of careful 
thought to the problem of Catholic- 
Protestant tensions in the United States 
today. Would that more Catholics 
had such a sensitive and sympathetic 
understanding of the Protestant 
mentality ! 

Undoubtedly there are Catholic au- 
thors whose views on the proper man- 
ner of handlir.g Protestants raise many 


a Protestant eyebrow. But over 
against them are the assurances of 
many Catholic ecclesiastics that 


American Catholies have no desire or 
intention to change the Constitution if 
we attain to majority status. It is less 
than courteous for Protestants to reject 
these assurances, especially since the 
views of a Cardinal Gibbons or an 
Archbishop Cushing are reinforced by 


a considerable body of theologians as 
well as Pope Pius XII’s discourse to 
the Catholic Jurists (Dec. 6, 1953) in 
which he made some very interesting 
observations about tolerance of those 
in religious error. 

Father Brennan does not think it 
“strange” that Protestants should har- 
bor anti-Catholic suspicions. The 
point I tried to make in my article was 
that I considered it “strange” that the 
present Protestant religious revival 
should be accompanied by a wave of 
anti-Catholicism. In fact, I cited a 
Protestant editor’s plea to Protestants 
to live by positive principles, not by 
negative anti-Catholicism. “Protestant 
paranoia” was this Protestant editor’s 
label for anti-Catholicism, not mine. 

JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 
New York, New York 


Doves, Vultures and Publishers 
E-pIToR: 

There is much folk wisdom in the 
old saw: “Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” It’s rooted in the age-old 
observation that like is found with like. 
Doves are supposed to feel ill at ease in 
the company of vultures. In its inno- 
cence, a dove might venture fatuously 
to examine a vulture close-up to see if 
it is really as hideous as it appears from 
a distance. A particularly unworldly 
dove might even be inveigled to fly for 
a time with a brace of vultures—until 
he learned in what vultures take de- 
light. At that point the shocked dove 
would rightly take wing to cleaner 
climes. 

Now one could searcely hope to find 
less objectionable priest-authors than 
Fathers A. Plé, O.P.; Louis Bouyer; L. 
Cerfaux; Ian Hislop, 0.P.; A. Léonard, 


O.P. They are not only capable theo- 
logians. They are also as wise as ser- 


pents and as simple as doves. 
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How does it come to pass that some 
of the writings of these men are found 
snugly wrapped inside a book entitled 
Mystery and Mysticism, and published 
by The Philosophical Library of New 
York? We hold no brief against the 
book itself. Our quarrel is with the 
dust-jacket which the publisher has 
seen fit to put around the book. It 
boldly advertises works with which no 
self-respecting Catholic priest would 
care to associate his own treatises. 

The conglomeration listed on the 
back of the cover is dignified with the 
heading: “Books of Lasting Value.” A 
couple of them probably are. Most are 
suspect. Some are downright anti- 
Christian hogwash, v.g., Bertrand 
Russell’s iMctionary of Mind, Matter 
and Morals; John Dewey’s Problems 
of Men. Evidently Dagobert Runes, 
the publisher, sees no incongruity in 
putting doves and vultures in the same 
cage. Or better: putting doves on vul- 
tures’ branches. Like the wolf in the 
fable, the ineffable Russell et alii may 
thus be permitted to slip in with their 
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betters. 

What company has light with dark- 
ness? Belief with unbelief? 

How justify the presence of such 
writers on the jacket of a book bearing 
a Catholic imprimatur? One knows 
that there is no legal objection to this 
dubiously ethical manner of advertis- 
ing, but it is—at very best—poor taste. 
There is an outside chance (but a most 
improbable one) that the authors of 
the essays in the book know of this fix 
and tolerate it. If so, they are lacking 
in discernment. If not, the publisher 
is playing a cheap game that he could 
well imagine would be offensive to 
Catholie priest-authors and to their 
Catholic readers. In either of these 
alternatives, it is a tawdry deal to push 
this sort of thing. 

We submit that men of good-will pre- 
fer doves to stay in their cotes, what- 
ever vultures may lurk on gloomy and 
raptorial branches, awaiting carrion 
prey. 

Arpan M. Carr, 0.F.M.Conv. 
Rensselaer, New York 
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O UESTIONS ANsWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 








Remedying Invalid Imposition 
of Scapulars 


Question: Recently, when enrolling 
our First Communion class in the scap- 
ular, I forgot to recite the prayer or 
formula for actual imposition of the 
scapular, although all of the other 
prayers were said, and the blessed 
scapulars were placed over the heads 
of the children. Were these youngsters 
validly enrolled in the scapular, and, if 
not, is there anything that can be done 
about it now? There were over a hun- 
dred children in the class, and it just 
isn’t possible to round them all up and 
enroll them again. 

PAROCHUS 


Answer: The formula for imposi- 
tion, given in the Roman Ritual for 
the various scapulars, and for the com- 
bination known as the five scapulars, 
must be used for the ceremony of impo- 
sition and enrolling, under pain of in- 
validity. The Sacred Congregation of 
Indulgences was asked almost ninety 
years ago whether or not this formula 
was essential, or whether it could be 
omitted in certain urgent cases. The 
reply was that, for a person to be 
validly enrolled and to gain the indul- 
gences attached to any scapular, there 
must be recited by the priest the words 
of the rite which are substantial.1_ The 
reply was explained by referring to an 
earlier response, which stated that en- 
rollment in the Scapular of Mount Car- 
mel would be valid, despite omission of 
some of the ceremonies, provided that 
the priest, having the necessary faculty, 





+ August 18, 1868; Decr. auth. 421. 


carried out what pertains essentially to 
the rite, namely, blessing of the scap- 
ular, its imposition, and the reception 
into the Confraternity.? 

The later authentic response, there- 
fore, extended to other scapulars the 
rule already enunciated for the brown 
scapular. The ceremony for blessing 
and imposition of the scapulars, given 
in the Roman Ritual and in the Collec- 
tio Rituum, is largely made up of the 
substantial elements required for valid- 
ity. However, there are some por- 
tions, the omission of which would not 
affect validity. 

In the present case, the omission was 
a substantial one. The very formula 
of imposition was left out, and the phys- 
ical placing of the scapular on the 
shoulders or over the heads of the 
children does not suffice for valid en- 
rollment. What, then, is to be done 
to remedy the situation? The proper 
course is for the pastor to request from 
the Sacred Penitentiary, through his 
Ordinary, a sanation of the invalid en- 
rollment. The rescript from the Holy 
See will supply for the defect that oc- 
curred, and it can be obtained without 
difficulty. 

This question offers opportunity to 
remark that, when many are enrolled 
in the scapulars at the same time, it is 
sufficient to recite the formula of im- 
position once in the plural, and then 
immediately to place the scapular over 
the head or upon the shoulder of each 


* August 24, 1844; Decr. auth. 329. 
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recipient. The formula does not then 
have to be recited for each individual. 
However, the first scapular worn by 
each individual must be a blessed one.* 
If a scapular is later lost or worn out, 
it can be replaced by another (un- 
blessed) scapular, without loss of the 
indulgences. This rule does not hold 
for the scapular medal, which must be 
blessed, at least when employed by 
persons who do not have the benefit of 
certain privileges granted to those in 
military service. 


Trination and the Divine Office 


Question: I have been told that the 
saying of three Masses on a Sunday or 
holyday is sufficient, of itself, to excuse 
from the obligation of reciting the Di- 
vine Office on that day? Is this true? 

CURATE 

Answer: In brief form, the answer 
to this question is that trination, the 
offering of three Masses on one day, 
does not in itself suffice to excuse a 
priest from the recitation of his office 
for that day. 

There are various causes which can 
provide sufficient excuse. Physical im- 
possibility is an obvious one. Thus, 
a priest who is blind cannot read his 
office. Another cause is dispensation 
granted by a competent superior. Sick- 
ness can also provide an excuse, freeing 
a man from the recitation of the canoni- 
cal hours on one or more days, and 
perhaps for long periods. 

The last of the usual causes is work, 
employment, being occupied with some 
duty that must be performed out of 
justice or charity. For example, a 
priest who is summoned late in the 
evening to a dying person should for- 
suke his breviary to minister to the 
man who is in danger of death. Authors 


* De Indulgentiis, by Seraphinus de Angelis 
(Rome, 1950), n. 312. 
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suggest other examples, such as hearing 
confessions for the greater part of the 
day, or having to visit large numbers 
of the sick during an epidemic.* 

These are only examples, illustrating 
the principle that sufficiently grave in- 
convenience arising irom necessary 
work will excuse from recitation of the 
office. Is trination a sufficient reason? 
Does it per se constitute serious enough 
reason to excuse from the breviary? 
Merely by itself, the saying of three 
Masses is not sufficient. Admittedly 
the offering of three Masses on the one 
morning means some strain and fatigue, 
but these do not automatically give 
rise to the proportionately grave in- 
convenience required by moral theol- 
ogy. If sickness, or physical weakness, 
or additional duties, combine with tri- 
nation to make the recitation of the 
day’s office very difficult, the case is 
changed. But more than _ trination 
alone is needed to excuse from his office 
the average priest in good health. 


Blessings Given by Lector 


Question: I have been told that one 
who has been ordained a lector can give 
certain blessings. What are these bless- 
ings, and how does the lector go about 
conferring them? 

CLERICUS 


Answer: Canon 1147, § 4, states 
that deacons and lectors can validly and 
lawfully confer only those blessings 
which are expressly permitted to them 
by law. The blessings permitted to a 
lector are those of bread and of first 
(new) fruits.° Both are comparatively 
brief, and both require the use of sur- 
plice and holy water, as do most of the 
blessings in the Ritual. 
~ *Noldin-Schmitt, Summa 
Moralis, 11, nn. 774-779. 


5 Rituale Romanum, tit. IX, cap. 3, n. 3, 
n. 4 
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Because the Roman Ritual provides 
formulas for these two blessings, the 
lector is obliged to make use of them, 
if he is to exercise his office. He must 
use a surplice, according to the gen- 
eral rules for ritual blessings, and must 
follow the prayers, which would also 
be used by a priest who confers the 
same blessings. However, he would 
omit the Dominus vobiscum, substitut- 
ing for it Domine, exaudi orationem 
meam. According to one author, the 
lector does not make the sign of the 
cross at the Adjutorium nostrum, but 
he does sprinkle the objects with holy 
water.” 

Clearly this blessing is more than 
the ordinary grace before meals, which 
any member of the family may recite. 
It is one of the liturgical ceremonies of 
the Church. However, we may add 
that a seminarian who has received the 
lectorate, if he wishes on some special 
occasion to exercise the order of lec- 


*Canon 1148, §2. 

™Prazis Celebrandi, by Michael Gatterer, 
S.J. (Rauch, Oeniponte, 1940), n. 168; Jnstitu- 
tiones Iuris Canonici: De Sacramentis, by 
Matthaeus Conte a Coronata, O.M.C. (Mari- 
etti, Rome, 1947), ITI, n. 734. 
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torate, does well to exercise it privately, 
in his own home or in similar cireum- 
stances. He who would go around con- 
ferring these blessings, with surplice 
and holy water, might give reason to 
question the soundness of his judgment. 
Not all things which are lawful are 
expedient. 


Cough Drops and 
Eucharistic Fast 


Question: I remember reading some- 
where that cough drops are not in- 
cluded among the “solid or liquid 
medicine” permitted to the sick before 
the reception of Holy Communion, and 
wish to know if this is true. Occasion- 
ally I have been troubled by a cold, 
which is often accompanied by a sore 
throat. Before midnight the throat 
can be eased by heavily medicated 
cough drops, but not being able to do 
this after midnight is quite uncomforta- 
ble and makes the celebration of Mass 
difficult. Is it lawful or not to use 
cough drops after midnight? 

SACERDOS 

Answer: The Apostolic Constitu- 
tion Christus Dominus permits the use, 
before the celebration of Mass or the 
reception of Holy Communion, of true 
medicine by those who need the medi- 
cine because of some illness or bodily 
infirmity.’ The Instruction of the Holy 
Office which was published with this 
Apostolic Constitution explained the 
meaning of medicine in this context. 
The terms includes anything taken as 
medicine, whether liquid or solid,® pro- 
vided that there is question of true 
medicine, either commonly recognized 
as such or prescribed by the doctor. 

We can safely consider genuine cough 


®*Pius XII, Ap. Constit. Christus Dominus, 
January 6, 1953, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLV, 
page 22, Norm II. 

*The usual restriction applies here, that 
alcoholic beverages may not be taken (ez- 
ceptis alcoholicis). 
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drops to be among the preparations 
that are commonly recognized as medic- 
inal, as are aspirin tablets. Thus, the 
tablets and the cough drops alike may 
be taken without a prescription from 
the doctor, because they are commonly 
recognized as medicine. We do not ex- 
tend this to any and all confections or 
lozenges, which may please the palate 
or be intended to freshen the mouth. 
Nor may the cough drops be taken by 
someone who does not have a sore 
throat or some other affliction which the 
cough drops will help to relieve. The 
fact that a person likes the taste of the 
cough drops, or that he habitually takes 
them even when not ill, does not rule 
out their use for a medicinal purpose 
when the need arises. 


As we know, anyone but a priest 
must seek the counsel of a priest be- 
fore using the dispensation granted to 
those who are ill. Every priest is 
authorized to pass judgment upon his 
own case, and to decide whether or not 
he is entitled to the various concessions 
of the new discipline. Others, for any 
of the dispensations except those con- 
nected with evening Mass, must seek 
the approval of a priest who is author- 
ized to hear confessions. 


Unforgiven Pre-Baptismal Sins 


Question: I must admit that one 
paragraph in your April article con- 
fused me.2® As I understand it, even 
though a man is not sorry for sins com- 
mitted before baptism at the time he 
is baptized, they are forgiven by the 
sacrament of Penance. Is this under- 
standing correct? 

PRESBYTER 


Answer: The article about which 


See the April, 1956, issue of this Review, 
pages 572, 573, the paragraph beginning with 
the sentence: Should absolution in this case 
be given also for the sins committed before 
baptism ? 
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| 
this question is asked was devoted to a 
discussion of “certain and _ sufficient 
matter for absolution.” Treating the 
case of the individual who had re- 
ceived the sacrament of Baptism while 
guilty of unrepented mortal sin, and 
who is now sorry for his sins, the ques- 
tion was asked: “Should absolution in 
this case be given also for the sins com- 
mitted before baptism?” 

The answer in the article was that 
the sins in question (committed before 
baptism) are not proper matter for 
confession or valid matter for absolu- 
tion. Consequently, the remission of 
these sins is effected through the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, rather than by means 
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of the sacrament of Penance. In say- 
ing that the pre-baptismal sins and the 
punishment for them would be re- 
mitted, it was not intended to say or to 
imply that the sins would be forgiven, 
if there were not sorrow for them. 

Apart from any confession, if the 
newly baptized person experienced a 
change of heart and became sorry for 
his sins committed before baptism, they 
would at once be forgiven by virtue of 
the baptism. This postponed infusion 
of sanctifying grace, previously im- 
peded by bad dispositions, is called re- 
vival of the sacrament. The sacrament, 
of course, was valid from the beginning, 
but it was not fruitful. 

If the sinner became properly dis- 
posed only in the confessional, his pre- 
baptismal sins would not yet have been 
remitted. Nevertheless, even if we sup- 
pose an instantaneous process in 
which sorrow is effective just at the 
moment of absolution, it is not the 
absolution or the sacrament of Pen- 
ance which removes the sins that ante- 
dated baptism. They are remitted, 
with the punishment for them, by the 
sacrament of Baptism, now producing 
this effect. Moreover, the penitent now 
in the confessional, wishing to make a 
good confession, could not receive the 
sanctifying grace of the sacrament of 
Penance without also being freed of the 
guilt of previous mortal sins. 

In the paragraph referred to, there- 
fore, the necessity of sorrow for all 
mortal sins, whenever committed, was 
taken for granted. The point of that 
paragraph was to explain by means of 
which sacrament the remission of sin 
was obtained, and to point out that sins 
committed before baptism should not 
be made matter for confession, even if 
they were not forgiven at the time of 
baptism because of the recipient’s bad 
dispositions. 
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*‘Laudetur Jesus Christus .. .’’ 


Dy1nc WE Live (Pantheon Books, Inc., 
N. Y., 1956), $4.50. 


This new Spring book, with fore- 
words by two distinguished scholars, 
Reinhold Niebuhr and George N. 
Shuster (president of Hunter College, 
New York), is not an unusual book 
simply because it relates the final 
thoughts of a number of our modern 
martyrs. Sagas of heroism are peren- 
nial. It is an unusual book because it 
is a stirring tribute to men and women 
who crusaded by their sufferings and 
death for the promotion of the free 
spirit of man. It is, to quote the edi- 
tors, “a document for our times.” Not 
that it is a bedside book, by no means, 
but because it is documentary evidence 
of exactly how much the free spirit of 
man can endure under fire. 

The men and women who take part in 
this moving panegyrical, almost lyrical, 
drama of fortitude, as you will discover 
before you have read many chapters, 
are modern exponents of Aristotelian 
philosophy, such as prompted St. 
Thomas More to write under identical 
circumstances: “A wise man does not 
expose himself needlessly to danger; 
but he is willing in great crises to give 
even his life— knowing that under cer- 
tain conditions it is not worth while to 
live.” 

We become fully convinced of the 
great truth of this philosophical axiom 
of human morality as we enter into the 
minds of the men and women—cleric 
and laic—priest, rabbi, nun, lawyer, 
teacher, physician, politician, house- 
wife, father, mother—who found life in 


their sacrificial deaths. The firing 
squad, the gas chamber, the keen blade 
of the guillotine, Hitler, Himmler, Au- 
schwitz could no more stifle these 
heralds of right thinking and righteous 
living than the Tower of London or the 
axe of the headsman could stifle the 
right thinking and righteous living of 
St. Thomas More and St. John Fisher. 

To begin with, there is Father Fried- 
rich Lorenz, O.M.I., faithful to his last 
sarthly hour to the traditions of his 
great Congregation. As they came to 
lead him to the guillotine, he subscribed 
his name in _ characteristic Oblate 
fashion over his “last will and testa- 
ment,” Laudetur Jesus Christus et 
Maria Immaculata. He had learned 
more than canonical obligations the 
year of his novitiate! 

Then there is Father Rupert Mayer, 
S.J. The prospect of almost certain 
liquidation did not deter this brave 
Jesuit from remaining to the end the 
scholar and professor. “Dulce et de- 
corum est pro patria mori,” he coun- 
selled the dwarfed and _insensible 
Himmler. Nor will you ever forget the 
last letter Father Delp wrote to the 
members of his religious community, 
just before the executioner came for 
him. Habits of a lifetime cannot be 
cured, even by a concentration camp. 

The saintly Jewish convert and Car- 
melite nun, Edith Stein, murdered at 
Auschwitz, and her sister in Christ, 
Sister Dominica, O.P., who entered the 
gas chamber of the same concentration 
camp, wrote with their deaths lessons 
which their human lives could never 
have taught so impressively—devotion 
to God and their fellowmen. 
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You will respect as long as you live 
the memory of a brave Protestant, scion 
of an ancient German family, Moltke, 
attacked and condemned to death 
merely because of his friendship for 
militant Catholics. And was it only 
by accident that a Viennese guillotine 
on the Feast of St. Nicholas, December 
6, 1944, took the life of the poet of the 
resistence, who, behind prison bars, the 
final year of his life organized the 
“Knights of the Holy Ghost” to re- 
conquer a_ secularized Europe for 
Christianity? 

No more than I would you or Dying 
We Live endeavor to indict a whole na- 
tion. Even Soviet Russia cannot be 
indicted for the crimes against hu- 
manity her debased tyrants are daily 
committing. The Nurenburg trials 
demonstrated this in their condemna- 
tion of World War II criminals. Our 
American jurists at Nurenburg wrote 
opinions which they knew would be ap- 
praised before the tribunal of world 
opinion. 

Perhaps never again in our time shall 
we be permitted to read so dramatic 
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Lie as has been published by Pantheon 
Books, Ine. Certainly we can pray that 
the cause for which they died, which is 
our cause, too, will not perish because 
of our apathy. Freely and generously 
they gave their last full measure of 
devotion. It may seem, like the Great 
War itself, to have happened a very 
long time ago. But actually it didn’t. 
It all happened to them, and to us, less 
than a decade and a half ago. And 
don’t ever forget that! 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 


Head and Heart for Social Justice 


SocraL Justice. By William F. Drum- 
mond, S.J. (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1955) 132 pp. 
$2 


Father Drummond shows two dis- 
turbing tendencies common in Catholic 
“social thinkers.” One is to place indi- 
vidualism and collectivism on a single 
plane of contempt; the other, to stress 
an unnatural divorce between the right 
of property and the right to its use, 
a distinction St. Thomas academically 
makes, but which, applied normally, 
would completely negate the inviola- 
bility of ownership. 

It is a gross simplification to say 
that individualism and collectivism are 
both wrong because their fundamental 
principle is materialism, or both are 
wrong “because they neglect reality.” 

Excessive individualism, of course, 
isa vice. It may have at its roots pride, 
greed, hard-heartedness, or possibly 
even gluttony. It is the culmination of 
a misuse of rights. Thus it is that this 
type of individualism, as almost any sin 
of mankind, is materialism—a substi- 
tuting of creatures for truth. And it is 
a denial of reality in the sense that 
all sin contradicts the Ultimate 
Reality. 

Collectivism in the political and eco- 
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nomic order is a root rather than a cul- 
mination. It is a mistruth rather than 
a deordination and, like all mistruths, 
has but one way to go. It starts with 
a denial of rights, whereas individual- 
ists may in the end violate rights with- 
out any violence to their fact or 
reality. 

An individualist might say, “I have 
no duties to my neighbors,” without per- 
force vitiating the nature of duty. The 
collectivist says, “All duty is to others 
through the state,” and immediately 
strikes at the nature of the doer, the 
duty, the state and the commonweal. 
The one denies the application of duty; 
the other pronounces on duty’s nature. 

The owner might sin against both 
charity and justice by saying, “This is 
my property and none, no matter how 
needy, may share it,” but he does not 
of necessity hurt the concept of prop- 
erty or its ownership. The collectivist 
says, “This is our property,” and im- 
mediately contradicts the existence of 
property. 

The evil of collectivism, then, in the 
normal course of events, is basically a 
denial of fundamental truths and rights 
rather than a mere “material” deordi- 
nation. Thus it is that the political 
exemplification of collectivism in this 
day, although professedly a material- 
istic state, is actually a fanatic, im- 
material, atheistic “anti-theocracy.” 

The Communist conspiracy has both 
rich and poor fanatics who are quite 
capable of the utmost in sacrifice to 
bring the triumph of that “anti-theoc- 
racy.” We can imagine ruthless, cruel 
and grasping capitalists—but can any- 
one imagine a fanatic, sacrificing 
capitalist? The reason is that capital- 
ism is not a mistruth in its nature; its 
evil is in its misuse. 

The second disturbing theory is that 
property and its use are naturally or 
conveniently divided. It is quite true 
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—indeed even.a truism—that a person 
may not do anything at all he pleases 
with those things within his control. 

An owner of a gun may not use it 
to murder or to rob. An owner of an 
automobile may not drive it at reckless 
speeds, nor may the owner of wealth use 
it to the detriment of others’ rights. 

But the idea that the use of property 
may be disjointed from the ownership 
of property as easily as a neck can be 
twisted from a chicken is, in fact, to 
deny the existence of the right as surely 
as the latter act denies the life of the 
bird. 

The right of property is completely 
vitiated if the government, for example, 
may tell you how, when and to what 
degree you may enjoy that property. 
It is, indeed, one of the requisites in 
law for ownership fee simple that the 
owner have the right to use and to dis- 
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pose of the property. Any possession 
short of that is an “ownership” quali- 
fied rather than an ownership outright 
and absolute. 

There is no indication whatsoever 
that the Church and the popes have 
said that the right to ownership is a 
right cut short or truncated or dimin- 
ished. Important, too, is the fact that 
the right to ownership in the United 
States is protected on the same legal 
grounds that other rights are based: 
limit one, and you must limit all by 
weakening the constitutional basis of 
all rights. 

None of this is to say that Father 
Drummond makes such conclusions, or 
that his purpose is in that direction. 
But the emphasis he makes—and which 
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others among the Catholic thinkers who 
stress social justice to the diminution 
of individual integrity make—moves 
necessarily in the direction described 
above. 

It will follow necessarily that if 
individualism and _ collectivism are 
equally evil, all of the good inherent in 
moderate individualism will be lost, 
whereas the easy evil of collectivism 
will triumph. It is inevitable that if 
the right of ownership can be reasoned 
into a never-never land of philosophic 
reality, that the “use” of property will 
be arrogated to the greedy and the 
lazy whether they be in the proletariat 
or the privileged class. 


As an academic handbook for a quite 
plausible and highly commendable sci- 
ence of social justice, Father Drum- 
mond’s book is admirable. It outlines 
capably his reasoning on the need for 
a moral shoring up of our duties to our 
neighbors. But it is time that a dis- 
tinction be made, in the works of 
thinkers like Father Drummond, be- 
tween theory and eternal truth, between 
wishes and mandates. 


A reign of social justice may come 
about from a new economy of, for ex- 
ample, guilds or co-operatives or cor- 
porate statism. It should not be sug- 
gested, however, that the present sys- 
tem of capitalistic individualism is an 
evil, much less a failure. It is obvi- 
ously a success. 


Thinkers cannot philosophize us into 
a better system. They must show us. 
The philosophizing, unfortunately, has 
led in modern times to a deadening 
collectivism. One may be stubborn and 
foolish to want to stay on grounds 
that have proved beneficial to so many. 
One may be even selfish to minimize 
suffering in a system where there is so 
much happiness—for even an iota of 
suffering is terribly serious. But one 
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is neither immoral nor anti-Christian 
to distrust the utopian promises of 
those whose thinking has been oriented 
often by the heart rather than the head. 


Francis McGINNIs 


Cranmer Dixit 


THOMAS CRANMER, THEOLOGIAN. 
W. Bromiley (Oxford, N. Y., 
pp. xxviii + 108. $3.25. 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of 

Canterbury (1533-1556), would have 

been the very last person to have chal- 

lenged the justice of the frightful sen- 
tence executed upon him at the stake, 

March 21, 1556. Four centuries ago 

the stake stood in the town ditch; now 

the site for many years has been marked 
by the imposing Martyrs’ Monument. 

His was a barbarous torture because 

Cranmer lived and died in a barbarous 


1956), 


By G. 


era. Sympathy, which brought small 
comfort to the victim, was all on the 
side of the law. If, in the final profes- 
sion of his Protestantism, the Arch- 
bishop could find any comfort in the 
swirling flames, it must have come to 
him from the knowledge that he was 
the fifth of the Protestant aristocracy 
to go the same way: Latimer, Ridley, 
Ferrar and troublesome Hooper had 
paved that uneasy way for him. 

It must have been the recollection of 
what happened that rainy Spring day 
in old Oxford that spurred the Reverend 
Mr. Bromiley (1955 author of a Cran- 
merian biography) to tell us what his 
sixteenth century hero believed and 
said about the basie doctrines of the 
present Church of England, much of 
which remains, theologically speaking, 
just as Cranmer left it four centuries 
ago. 
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Father Weiss, a renowned German Domini- 
can, wrote a masterful apology of Chris- 
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the Church. It is necessary to illumine the 
minds of men with sound doctrine, but it is equally important to inflame their 
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The gentle reader will not find this 
commemorative analysis of Cranmer’s 
mind an easy book to read. Neverthe- 
less, it is a book worth reading and 
worth preserving, if one is inclined to 
surround himself with English Refor- 
mation studies. No fault can possibly 
be found with the author’s setting down 
of facts. He is too conscientious an 
historian to permit error to intrude 
upon honesty, even sub specie veritatis. 
So far as Mr. Bromiley’s conclusions 
are concerned, that is another matter. 
Mr. Bromiley remains Mr. Bromiley 
throughout. He thinks and writes as 
an unregenerate low churchman, for, to 
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quote from the review published in the 
Protestant Episcopal Living Church 
(Mar. 18), “the personal beliefs which 
he (Bromiley) professes are on the 
whole those held by such men as Cran- 
mer, Vermigli, and Bullinger.”’ 


It is to be regretted that the author 
merely touches upon the importance 
of Cranmer’s great literary works—his 
Book of Common Prayer, the Anglican 
Ordinal, the 42 Articles, not to forget 
his Bible and the Homilies. These 
literary monuments of Cranmer’s 
genius more than anything else remain 
standard crystallizations of Cranmer- 
ian theological speculation. But, at 
least, Mr. Bromiley does give us a 
superb analysis of the heresiarch’s in- 
terpretation of justification and the 
Holy Eucharist. After all, these were 
the two burning theological contro- 
versies which divided Catholic from 
Protestant and Protestant from Pro- 
testant during the turbulent century of 
dogmatic reformation. 


Once upon a time a carping Anglican 
critic of the great Reformer derisively 
sneered that Cranmer “burned well.” 
I wouldn’t know; perhaps he did. But 
on this quatercentenary commemora- 
tion of March 21, 1556, the Anglican 
Communion will do well to reexamine 
its basic dogmas in the light of the 
Anglican who thought them out and 
drew up the theological system still 
criterion for the Establishment, despite 
the reluctance of High Churchmen and 
even higher Anglo-Catholics to con- 
form. Cranmer dixit! What he said 
may not have been orthodox catholic 
doctrine, but nevertheless Cranmer 
bene dixit. Even I, on this anniversary 
year of his sacrificial holocaust, would 
not take that credit from him. Thomas 
Cranmer, Theologian, possesses endur- 
ing qualities, if only because his gifted 
author has narrowed down the vast 
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field of Cranmerian speculation to oc- 
cupy a mere 136 pages of a solid and 
scholarly presentation. 


PAUL SULLIVAN 


The Lark 


THE RerriaL or Joan or Arc. By 
Régine Pernoud (Harcourt, Bruce «& 
Co., N. Y., 1955), pp. xii + 264. 
Currently holding in thrall thousands 

of Broadway theater-goers is Miss 

Harris in a moving interpretation of 

the stellar role, Joan, the Maid of 

Orleans, the Lark. Bernard Shaw’s 

St. Joan and Anouilh’s The Lark have 

at least succeeded in proving that Joan 

of Are will always endure as a heroine, 
and that information about her life will 
always claim an enthusiastic audience, 
whether that information is imparted 
on the stage or within the covers of 
books such as Madame Pernoud’s ex- 
ceptionally fine reconstruction of Jean 

Bréhal’s famous Recollections of her 

retrial in 1456. 

The Retrial of Joan of Arc recreates 
not only the tragedy of May 30, 1431. 
It permits us to view the Lark through 
the eyes of her contemporaries at a 
most propitious moment, a quarter of 
a century after her condemnation and 
burning, when the men who had put 
her to death, at least those who could 
be summoned, had had time to assess 
the depth of the infamy to which they 
had exposed their own souls through 
their persecution of an innocent maid. 

Five centuries have passed by since 
the rehabilitation trial erased the 
stigma of guilt from the memory of 
Joan, but still there remain moral prob- 
lems which will perhaps never be satis- 
factorily settled in this world. Why, 
we still wonder, didn’t Joan sweep on 
to greater victories after the annointing 
at Rheims of Charles VII? Who ac- 
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the manner of the psalms in order to facil- 
itate spiritual reflection. The author en- 
courages everyone to look upon the God- 
man, Jesus Christ, and concentrate on the 
motives and sentiments that filled His 
human heart. $3.00 


The Blessed Sacrament 
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By St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. with 
notes by Rev F. O’Neill—Gleaned from 
the monumental Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas, these selections provide in handy, 
compact form the teaching of the Angelic 
Doctor on the Eucharist and the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. $2.75 
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dition to an enlightening introduction, the 
editor has provided a commentary for each 
chapter which outlines its contents and 
notes points of particular interest. A re- 
warding spiritual work of classic impor- 
tance. 3.00 
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Soul of Christ 
Meditations on the Anima Christi 

By John H Collins, S.J —The famous 
Ignatian second method of prayer consists 
in meditating on the meaning of each 
word of some familiar prayer, dwelling on 
the various considerations and affections 
that each word suggests. The author ap- 
plies this method of prayer to the Anima 
Christi and weaves fruitful and far-reach 
ing reflections into the framework of this 
traditional prayer Solid, affective, practical, 
the treatment combines an ease of method 
with rich sources of effective spirituality 
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tually desired the Maid’s death, and 
why was it purchased at so undesirable 
a price? One must wonder forever why 
a relapsed heretic was permitted to 
communicate the very morning she was 
led to the stake. Theologians will 
argue forever whether or not Father 
Pierre Maurice really violated—even 
indirectly—the seal. After all it is 
still on record that he admittedly re- 
lated to one of the 1456 witnesses that 
‘he had never heard such a confession,” 
and that, solely on the basis of that in- 
formation “he had considered Joan to 
be walking in God’s ways.” Then, too, 
why, in 1456, did her former persecu- 
tors escape with such ease from their 
grave _— predicament? Would a 
twentieth century judge or jury be 
satisfied with improbable, if not down- 
right lying, exeuses—“I don’t remem- 
ber. I don’t know. I wasn’t in court 
that day. I did nothing.”—and be re- 
turned to face the obloquy of their 
home communities without further ado? 

That incontrovertible facts demon- 
strate the nullity of Joan’s trial in 1431 
is convincingly presented by Madame 
Pernoud. Joan had to be found guilty. 
Joan had to die; she had to die, as her 
Retrial so clearly attests, not for hereti- 
cal but for political sorcery. Joan was 
the victim of political turmoil five cen- 
turies ago just as much as was Cardinal 
Mindszenty the victim of political tur- 





moil in our own time. There are many 
striking parallels between the two 
demonstration trials. 

So it was, on May 29, 1431, that the 
Lark was unjustly tried, and unjustly 
condemned to the stake, and so it was, 
on July 7, 1456, that her rehabilitation 
was concluded. 


At eight o’clock in the morning, 
the Archbishop of Rheims took his 
seat in the archiepiscopal palace of 
Rouen. Once the customary formali- 
ties had been completed, the Arch- 
bishop pronounced sentence in the 
name of the pontifical commission: 
We, sitting on our judgment seats 
and with our thoughts only on God 
say, pronounce, decree, and declare 
the said trial and sentence to be con- 
taminated with fraud, calumny, 
wickedness, contradiction, and mani- 
fest errors of fact and law, and to- 
gether with the abjuration, the re- 
cantation, the execution, and all their 
consequences to have been and to be 
null, without effect or value, and to 
be quashed. 

Such a reversal of sentence was 
unique in the history of the Middle 
Ages, and almost sui generis in the 
annals of history itself. The Drey- 
fus rehabilitation trial is perhaps the 
sole exception. 

When Joan’s beatification was pro- 
claimed in 1909, and at her canon- 
ization in 1920, it was the rehabili- 
tation case, to the work of Jean 
Bréhal, to the precious collection of 
inquiries and testimonies gathered by 
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him, that men turned. Answers to 
every question were than found; 
everything had been said already. 
The fifteenth-century drama had be- 
come more living and more immedi- 
ate than ever, and it found a solution 
that conformed with popular belief. 


Madame Pernoud’s own summary of 
Joan’s retrial is in fact a clever digest 
of a book everyone interested in Joan 
of Are will and should want to read. 
Madame has written a deeply moving 
study, a veritable panorama, of the de- 
tails of that famous retrial of the Saint 
everybody loves and respects. Her fine 
book, superlatively translated from the 
original French by J. M. Cohen, helps 
us to appreciate the dramatic climax of 
a life of which the Rouen public 
square of 1431 was but the sordid anti- 
climax. St. Joan’s Retrial will take its 
place, and rightly so, beside those ever- 
popular sagas of heroism which evoke 
the reverential awe of the free spirit of 
man. C. PRENDIVILLE 


Slovakian Golgotha 


THe CHURCH OF SILENCE IN SLOVAKIA. 
By Theodoric J. Zubek, O.F.M., 
S.T.D. (J. J. Lach Publishing Co., 
2006 Schrage Ave., Whiting, Ind., 
1956). $3.50; soft cover, $2.50. 
Since the close of the Second World 

War, publishers have enriched book 

stalls with an increasing amount of 

publications dealing with the persecu- 
tions of the Church and religion in 

Communist - dominated countries. 

These publications have come from the 

pens not only of persons who have 

escaped from behind the iron curtain, 
but also of many western observers. 

Each book contains a more or less docu- 

mentary presentation of Communist 

tacties: wherever they overrun a coun- 
try, they endeavor through brutal 
means to stamp out every vestige of 
religion, for they consider religion the 
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greatest obstacle toward the attain- 
ment of their planned “workingman’s 
paradise.” The latest addition to this 
type of literature is The Church of 
Silence in Slovakia by Rev. Theodoric 
Zubek, O.F.M., 8.T.D. 

Because of political circumstances 
which have their origin beyond the bor- 
ders of Slovakia, this small Central- 
European country today suffers the 
sting of Communist terrorism and 
cringes under its tyrannical sphere of 
influence. The new book by Fr. Zubek 
indicates what has resulted in the eccle- 
siastico-religious domain through the 
inclusion of Slovakia under the Com- 
munist sphere of influence. Here is 
related a realistically gloomy, therefore 
effective and admonitory, picture of the 
craftiness employed by the Communists 
to silence the Catholic Church in 
Slovakia. 
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From the preface: 


I wish to be objective even in point- 
ing out the wounds which the Catho- 
lic Church in Czecho-Slovakia has 
suffered through communist en- 
croachments, although the overall 
picture of the situation may thereby 
appear quite gloomy. There are 
many instances of heroic resistance 
to the communist pressure in my 
country. But the harsh reality is 
that communist ruthlessness and cun- 
ning inflicted very serious wounds 
upon the Church organization in 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


The primary aim of this book is to 
present not only a documentary picture 
of the enslavement of the Church, but 
also to portray the heroic struggle and 
opposition of the downtrodden as well 
as many sad instances of broken charac- 
ters. “This was done with the intention 
of enabling the Catholics of the free 
world to learn in detail about the pres- 
ent tactics in persecuting the Church. 
It was done with the purpose that the 
free world may learn even from the 
mistakes of the Catholics in Czecho- 
Slovakia.” These words of the author 
should be a warning to all those who 
live under the impression that the Com- 
munists could not achieve a similar 
conquest in their respective countries. 
It must be remembered that Slovakia 
was traditionally a Catholic country: 
its people possessed a deep and living 
faith which inspired every aspect of 
their private and public lives. In spite 
of this background, the Communists 
were able to break down all resistance 
and create such havoc that only in the 
future shall we be able to evaluate the 
damage done. Thus it seems that Slo- 
vakia has become the testing ground for 
the new tactics of Communists in their 
attempt to enslave the Chureh through 
demoralization and breakdown — of 
character. 

Father Zubek came to the United 
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States in 1952. Since that time he has 
published articles in various well- 
known American magazines. Prior to 
his arrival in the States, the author re- 
ceived his doctorate in theology at Frei- 
burg, Switzerland, after which he taught 
theology at the Franciscan seminary in 
Zilna, Slovakia, from 1941 to 1950. He 
was imprisoned twice by the Commu- 
nists: the first time before Christmas 
of 1947; the second time in 1950. Hav- 
ing escaped from a concentration camp, 
he spent ten months organizing the anti- 
Communist underground in Slovakia 
and continued this work until he was 

able to flee to the free western world. 
The Church of Silence in Slovakia 
bears marks of the author’s scientific 
learning and approach which have en- 
abled him to treat with the greatest 
objectivity even such a process in which 

he played a personal role as sufferer. 
P. BONAVENTURE Buc 


Freedom Is from the 
Soul Outward 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM. Edited by 
Gustave Thibon (Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1956) 163 pp. 
$2.75. 

Although this book—a symposium— 
is a series of eleven articles written by 
eleven different thinkers, it is an inte- 
grated whole. It is one in that all are 
designed to prove one main theme: 
that true human freedom can be at- 
tained only in a Christian society, can 
be founded only in a Christian under- 
standing of human nature and destiny. 
Historically, the authors tell us, free- 
dom developed in the Christian civiliza- 
tion; and this was no mere coincidence, 
but a definite cause-and-effect relation- 
ship. This is further attested by the 
fact that in other cultures—the Hindu, 
Islamic, Hellenic and Orthodox are ex- 
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amined—true freedom did not develop 
precisely because the Christian appre- 
ciation of the dignity of man was lack- 
ing. Finally, the contemporary world 
is losing its freedom and its taste for 
freedom because it is losing its Chris- 
tianity. A rebirth of genuine freedom 
demands a rebirth of genuine Chris- 
tianity. 


Originally, this was a series of lec- 
tures read to the Centre catholique des 
Intellectuels francais. Each of the men 
involved is a leading authority in his 
field. Gustave Thibon develops the 
main theme in a masterful introductory 
essay on Christianity and freedom. 
Next, the conceptions of freedom in the 
Indian, Arabic, Greek and Russian 
civilizations are examined by such men 
as Fr. D’Souza, Louis Garet, Fr. Yves 
Congar and others. Finally, positive 
outlines of what is needed in our society 
for true freedom are presented by 
André Railliet and Daniel-Rops. The 
net result is one of the most interesting 
and stimulating discussions of the prob- 
lem of freedom to appear in a long time. 

Few topics are more belabored today 
than freedom. Yet, for all the words 
expended, it is rather rarely that very 
much is really said. Here freedom is 
presented as a positive thing, rather 
than as a negative lack of restraint. 
Freedom must be internal before it can 
be external. Freedom must be based 
upon, not in opposition to, the laws of 
nature and of God. Profound obser- 
vations such as these permeate the 
treatments given, and they can do much 
to clarify some of the very foggy think- 
ing currently being done on the matter 
of freedom. One especially good analy- 
sis is Thibon’s refutation of the ancient 
charge that the Church has been an 
enemy of freedom, and has opposed 
every advance in freedom: “What the 
Church cultivates in the first place,” 
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he says, “is interior freedom. In the 
Church’s view all exterior freedoms 
flow naturally from this liberation of 
the soul; this liberation they must fol- 
low, not anticipate.” The Church has 
been concerned with the growth of true 
freedom, with preparing men for ex- 
ternal liberties. Others, pressing for 
the external liberties first, have led 
men to enslavement, not to freedom. 
On the whole, the discussions are 
sound. Yet there are some elements to 
which objections can be raised. Some 
of the evidences given for the “loss” of 
freedom in our day are of highly de- 
batable validity. “. . . the present- 
day collapse of the family patrimony 
makes it often impossible for 
children to assist their ageing parents,” 
Thibon says, “and this very incapacity 
both calls for and legitimizes state in- 
tervention.” One can wonder if any 
but the few ever had the kind of patri- 
mony that can be “eaten away by taxa- 
tion.” Government provision for old 
age is a bulwark of, not a threat to, the 
true and universal freedom which a 
democratic society wants. Similarly, 
Daniel-Rops says, “ . a European 
of today is infinitely less free than a 
citizen of the Roman Empire at the 
time of Marcus Aurelius,” in respect to 
being able to travel without passports 
and without changing currencies. The 
point is well made elsewhere in the 
book that such things do not constitute 
freedom in any more than a trivial 
sense. And not many of the residents 
of ancient Rome were “citizens.” 
“Even in that society which is held to 
be the freest in the world—the Ameri- 
can—shrewd observers can hardly con- 
ceal their anxiety at seeing the margin 
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of personal freedom being steadily re- 
duced. Of course, the process is en- 
tirely different from the totalitarian, 
but are the results so very different?” 
So writes Daniel-Rops later on. In 
answer, we should offer a resounding 
“Ves!” It is disturbing, in the midst 
of so profound an analysis, to come 
across passages which seem to urge a 
return to the chaotic license of a laissez- 
faire economic philosophy, particularly 
when this philosophy has been con- 
demned throughout the book. Perhaps 
the influences of France’s present politi- 
cal condition are too much present in 
what is otherwise a fine philosophical 
treatment of a profound problem. Con- 
temporary democracy should not be 
judged in terms of French political 
anarchy. 

The analyses of other cultures are 
most interesting and offer much that 
can be of use in our own. The Indian 
and Russian Orthodox traditions, for 
example, present conceptions of freedom 
that are in some respects more spiritual, 
less superficial, and to that extent more 
profound than what is often understood 
by freedom in Western society. All in 
all, this is a most valuable work. We 
can ponder with profit the words with 
which Cardinal Feltin closes the book. 
“What I appeal for most is an en- 
lightening of our contemporaries, by 
every means at our disposal, on the 
implications of the problem of freedom 
and the urgency that exists to find some 
solution to it. Thus by serving man we 
shall have also served the cause of 
Christianity and thereby helped to as- 
sure the reign of Christ in whom we are 
called to the freedom of God’s sons.” 

Francis J. KERINS 
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